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Photocrmplu  by  A.  E.  Rodriyues.  Courtesy  of  the  United  Stntee  Uecntion,  Montevideo 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  OAUCUO  IN  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY 

This  bronze  statue  of  the  Qaucho  has  been  happily  placed  at  the  center  of  the  triangular  plaza  at  the 
junction  of  Avenida  18  de  Julio  and  Calle  Constituyente,  near  the  heart  of  Montevideo,  where  it  is 
regarded  with  pleasure  and  pride  by  the  constant  stream  of  citizens  and  tourists 


URUGUAY’S  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  “GAUCHO”  Z 


By  David  Thomasson 

Staff  of  United  States  Legation,  Montevideo,  Uruguay  1 

The  casual  visitor  to  Montevideo  is  always  struck  by,  and  ex¬ 
presses  appreciation  of,  its  many  beautiful  parks,  well- 
designed  plazas,  and  fine  public  monuments.  On  December 
31  last  another  monument  of  exceptional  beauty  was 
unveiled — a  statue  in  memory  of  the  “Gaucho,”  or  Uruguayan  cow¬ 
boy.  The  elaborate  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  testified  to 
the  esteem  in  which  this  highly  individual  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
country  is  held,  and  indicated  as  well  that  the  statue  bids  fair  to 
become  the  most  beloved  landmark  of  the  city. 

The  monument  consists  of  an  equestrian  figure  of  the  Gaucho, 
of  heroic  size,  mounted  on  a  base  covered  by  four  bas-reliefs  de¬ 
picting  scenes  in  the  lives  of  these  sturdy  sons  of  the  plains.  The 
two  end  pieces  are  in  symbolic  strain,  one  representing  an  aged 
Gaucho  recounting  the  tradition  of  his  race  to  a  young  son,  and  the 
other  a  Gaucho  fallen  in  battle,  with  “Patria”  sadly  but  proudly 
giving  her  benediction.  \ 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  picturesque  cowboys 
of  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  and  their  customs  are  recorded  by  a 
number  of  w’riters.  Gaucho  poetry  and  songs  also  contribute  largely 
to  the  folklore  of  both  countries.  It  is  not  generally  recalled,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Gauchos  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  armies  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  for  Uruguayan  independence,  nor,  moreover,  that  their  humble 
occupation  laid  the  basis  for  Uruguay’s  pastoral  prosperity  of  to-day. 
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Pbotoxrttphi  by  A.  K.  Rodricuex.  Courtcs}' of  the  Uiiitr<l  T^ermtion.  Mon- 

t«vi<ieo 


The  Gauchos  were  {renerally  of 
mixed  Spanisli  and  Indian  blood. 
They  were  accustomed  to  the 
hardships  of  the  pitiless  life  on  the 
prairies ;  to  long  days  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  nights  under  the  stars. 
Hence  they  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  strenuous  campaigns  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  Their  food 
was  ordinarily  of  the  simplest; 
roasted  meat  (asado),  hard  unleav¬ 
ened  bread,  and  tea  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  yerhamat4  formed 
the  staples  of  their  diet.  They 
furnished  their  own  horses  and 
required  no  uniforms,  since  their 
workday  costume  was  designed 
for  a  life  quite  as  strenuous  as  that 
of  armies.  Their  ponchos  pro- 
“vicTOKY”  tected  them  from  the  rain  and  cold 

In  this,  the  prinei|Hil  of  the  several  has-reliefs  at  and  Served  at  night  aS  blankets, 
the  Imse  of  the  monument  totheOaucho.there  i  •  i 

is  a  splendidly  modeled  figure  of  a  tdainsman  PireamiS  were  at  the  time  almOSt 
fallen  in  battle  n><.viving  the  U>mHlietion  of  his  ,  •  i,  ,•  i 

“i*atria”  Unobtainable,  and  in  any  case  a  lux¬ 

ury.  Consequently  the  Gauchos 
often  used  the  implements  of  their  trade  in  fighting,  such  as  the 
“nietlia  luiia”  (a  lance  with  throe  prongs  at  one  end,  that  in  the 
center  being  a  sharp  knife,  which,  when  hurled,  brought  down  cattle 
on  the  run  by  severing  the  hamstring),  or  fashioned  their  own  weapons, 
in  many  cases  lances  made  by  binding  a  long  knife  to  the  end  of  a 
staff.  Many  of  the  victories  of  the  period  were  achieved  by  charges 


URUOUAY’S  “COV 
KRED  WAOON” 


Still  another  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  depicting  Qaucho 
pioneers  and  their  women 
folk.  The  {)ortrayal  of 
the  various  racial  ty|)es 
is  particularly  vivid. 
The  woman  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  is  pure  Indian 
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of  Gaucho  cavalry  armed  with 
such  crude  weapons.  Moreover, 
the  Gauchos’  unrestricted,  roving 
life  on  the  plains  had  fostered  in 
them  a  love  of  freedom  for  which 
they  were  ready  to  fight  and  to 
die.  Self-equipped,  brave,  ready 
to  follow  the  call  to  freedom  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  their  aid  to  the 
revolutionary  leaders  of  the  period 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

But  with  the  years  the  primi¬ 
tive  type  of  Gaucho  began  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  estancias  were  in¬ 
closed  in  fences.  The  Gauchos’ 
horizon  became  bounded.  Their 
employment  was  less  of  a  necess¬ 
ity,  since  the  herds  could  no  longer 
rove  at  will.  Railways  threaded 
their  way  through  the  country,  “trauition” 

and  the  Gauchos  were  no  longer 
needed  to  drive  the  cattle  over 
vast  distances  to  the  market  at 

Montevideo.  A  great  many  of  their  customs  passed  into  history; 
a  great  many  of  their  brave  deeds  began  to  be  forgotten. 

This  pathetic  aspect  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Gauchos  soon 
evoked  a  popular  movement  to  honor  and  preserve  their  memory. 
In  1917  the  “Federacibn  Rural”  (Rural  Society),  pursuant  to  a 
motion  put  forward  by  Dr.  Alejandro  Gallinal,  held  a  competition 
for  the  best  model  of  a  statue  which  would  embody  a  tribute  to  these 

“HORSE  BREAK¬ 
ING" 

The  fourth  of  the  fine  bas- 
rpliefs  portraying  the 
life  of  the  Gauchos. 

Here  again  one  perceives 
Zorrilla’s  talent  for 
pleasing  composition 
and  his  preoccupation 
with  the  varied  racial 
tyfws  of  the  Uruguayan 
plains 


Fhotocrmph  by  A.  E.  Rodricuei.  Couriuy  of  United  Staten  Lacntion,  Montevideo 


MODEL  FOK  “VIEJO  VISCACHA” 

Another  portrait  of  the  true  Vruguayan 
Gaueho  type 


“TUE  CONQUEROK” 

One  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Zorrilla’s  work ,  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  which  is 
here  particularly  well  Illus¬ 
trated 


Courtaay  of  tho  Unitod  Stataa  Location,  Montovidao 


FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  ATU- 
LETES" 


Which  elicited  much  praise  when  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  in  Paris 


A  MODEL  FOR  A  “PIETA 


CourtMy  of  the  United  Stntee  Lecntion.  Montevideo 
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Courtesy  o(  the  United  Stntee  I^ation.  Montevideo 


TOMB  OF  MONTEVIDEO’S  FIRST  ARCUBISHOP,  MONSIGNOR  SOLER 

Now  being  eomiileteti  for  the  t’lithedrul  of  Montevideo.  The  two  female  figures  are  symbolical  of 
Pity  and  Charity,  while  the’Knight  and  the  Pilgrim  symbolize  characteristics  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  and  who  was  a  believer  in  the  “Catholic  Church  Militant" 

brave  sons  of  the  Republic.  That  submitted  by  a  young  Uruguayan 
sculptor,  Senor  Jos6  Luis  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  was  eventually 
awarded  the  prize,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  statue  in 
bronze.  The  cost  of  the  monument  was  borne  entirely  by  public 
subscription  solicited  by  the  Rural  Society. 

Senor  Zorrilla  did  not  lack  for  inspiration  nor  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,  as  his  work  amply  testifies.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a 
sculptor  who  has  studied  in  Europe  and  is,  in  consequence,  imbued 
with  a  deep  respect  for  classic  form  in  art  can  present  a  contemporary 
subject  without  partially  eschewing  the  principles  he  has  been  taught 
to  revere.  It  is  manifestly  difficult  to  conceive  the  dress  and  features 
of  present-day  figures  m  a  style  successfully  employed  by  the  ancients, 
whose  mythological  subjects  generally  allowed  them  an  artistic 
license  unacceptable  to-day.  The  Gaucho  statue  is  vigorously  exe¬ 
cuted  and  bears  evidences  of  certain  contemporary  trends  in  sculp- 
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ture,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  markedly  classic  in  design  and  reminiscent 
of  those  well-known  models  which  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  art 
of  sculpture.  In  achieving  this  difficult  feat,  Senor  Zorrilla  has  not, 
fortunately,  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  accuracy  of  detail  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  Gaucho.  The  face  reflects  the  hardship  and  poverty,  the 
rough  life,  of  the  type.  All  the  details  of  Gaucho  dress  are  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced  in  the  statue.  The  knife,  the  spurs,  the  “media 
luna,”  the  saddle  and  trappings  of  the  horse  are  authentic  and  largely 
indigenous  to  Uruguay.  The  horse  itself  is  a  typical,  wiry  Uruguayan 
beast — in  great  contrast  to  that  of  General  Artigas  in  the  statue 
which  dominates  Montevideo’s  principal  plaza  to-day.  In  the  four 
bas-reliefs  Sefior  Zorrilla’s  devotion  to  the  classic  ideal  is  still  more 
pronounced.  The  composition  is  beautifully  conceived.  One  is 
immediately  struck  by  the  satisfying  grouping  of  the  figures. 
Another  preoccupation  of  Senor  Zorrilla  is  authentic  presentation  of 
the  heterogeneous  racial  types  of  the  country;  the  women  are  strong, 
the  men  rawboned  and  massive,  typical  pioneers  of  the  vast  national 
plains. 

Apart  from  the  arresting  workmanship  of  the  artist  the  effect  of 
the  statue  as  a  whole  is  pleasing  and  imposing,  due  largely,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fortunate  choice  of  a  site  in  the  triangular  space  at  the  con¬ 
junction  of  Calle  Constituyente  and  Avenida  18  de  Julio,  near  the 
center  of  the  city.  At  night  the  statue  takes  on  a  different  and 
added  beauty  against  its  background  of  low  houses  and  the  city’s 
lights  reflected  on  the  sky. 

For  so  young  a  man  Senor  Zorrilla  has  accomplished  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  really  fine  sculpture,  and  his  industry  and  enthusiasm 
promise  subsequent  works  of  great  merit.  No  adequate  description 
of  the  sculpture  in  preparation  can  be  entered  into  in  this  article,  but 
it  is  no  less  interesting  than  the  “Gaucho.”  Senor  Zorrilla  will  soon 
be  well  represented  in  his  native  city,  having  already  completed  a 
highly  individual  figure  of  the  national  hero,  Artigas,  for  the  central 
foyer  of  the  new  Legislative  Palace,  and  being  at  present  engaged  on 
a  statue  for  the  entrance  hall  of  the  new  Montevideo  post  office.  An 
Indian  group  to  surmount  a  hill  along  the  Rambla  Sur,  or  ocean 
boulevard,  and  the  tomb  of  Montevideo’s  first  archbishop  for  the 
cathedral  are  among  other  pieces  nearing  completion.  In  all  of 
these  the  promise  seen  in  the  “Gaucho”  is  fulfilled.  The  same 
devotion  to  those  basic  principles  on  which  all  good  sculpture  rests 
is  strongly  evident,  as  well  as  great  zeal  correctly  to  comprehend 
and  accurately  to  present  the  subject.  He  seems  particularly  happy 
in  finding  original  ideas  and  unusual  aspects  of  his  subjects — fruits, 
no  doubt,  of  his  wide  reading  and  mature  reflection. 
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Although  well  known  in  Europe,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Juan 
Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  the  national  poet,  has  had  an  extensive 
diplomatic  career,  Don  Jose  Luis  has  never  exhibited  in  any  of  the 
American  countries  excepting  Uruguay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
occasion  for  his  work  to  become  known  will  soon  be  afforded.  With 
the  appearance  of  the  “Gaucho”  his  sculptures  are  sure  to  attract 
general  interest  and  inspire  appreciation  in  the  American  peoples  for 
Uruguay  and  her  history,  as  well  as  esteem  for  his  own  exceptional 
talent. 


FINAL  MODEL  FOR  THE  GAUCUO 
STATUE 

Of  great  interest  is  the  lavish  use  of  detail  in 
the  Oaucho’s  dress  and  in  the  horse’s  trait- 
pin^,  all  authentic  and  largely  indigenous 
to  Uruguay 


COMING  PAN  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES  Z 

A  MONO  the  60  resolutions  approved  by  the  Sixth  Intema- 
/  \  tional  Conference  of  American  States  which  met  in  Habana 
£  %  from  January  16  to  February  20  of  this  year  are  a  number 

which  call  for  the  convocation  of  Pan  American  conferences 
of  a  special  or  technical  nature,  this  duty  being  entrusted  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  is  charged  with  taking  the  necessary  steps 
for  holding  these  congresses  at  the  time  and  place  considered  most 
convenient. 

Foremost  among  these  assemblies  is  the  Second  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Journalists  which,  by  virture  of  a  motion  already  passed 
by  the  governing  board  of  the  Union,  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo  in  1930,  the  exact  date  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Uruguay.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
board  followed  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  passage  by  the  Sixth 
Pan  American  Conference  of  a  resolution  which,  after  warmly  com¬ 
mending  congresses  of  this  character  and  urging  that  such  gatherings 
should  continue  to  be  held  with  the  participation  of  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  journalists  of  all  the  American  Republics,  recommended 
that  in  the  forthcoming  congress  special  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  measures  promoting  the  widest  divulgation  of  news  on  American 
affairs  appearing  in  the  daily  press.  The  motion  as  passed  by  the 
governing  board  provides  that  the  Government  of  Uruguay  shall 
appoint  an  organizing  committee,  with  headquarters  in  Montevideo, 
to  take  charge  of  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Second  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Journalists.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  appoint  national  cooperating  committees  in  all  the  countries 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  At  the  same  time  the  special 
committee  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  already  has  this  subject  under  consideration,  is  requested  to 
collaborate  with  the  organizing  committee  and  the  respective  national 
committees  in  order  to  assure  the  most  complete  success  of  this 
important  assembly.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  First  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Journalists  met  in  Washington  in  April,  1926,  with  the 
participation  of  press  representatives  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent. 

In  view  of  the  vital  r61e  played  by  the  press  in  forming  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  and  its  no  less  important  function  in  bringing  about 
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closer  relations  between  the  American  Republics,  the  Congress  of 
Journalists  can  hardly  fail  to  be  increasingly  effective  in  giving  a 
wider  currency  to  the  principles  of  Pan  American  solidarity. 

Another  Pan  American  conference  resulting  from  a  resolution 
passed  in  Habana  is  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference,  composed  chiefly  of  representatives  from  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  business  organizations  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  This  conference  will  carefully  study  the  most  effective  means  of 
increasing  and  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  already  existing 
between  the  commercial  associations  in  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  Three  conferences  of  this  type  have  already  been  held,  all 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  latest  being  that 
which  convened  in  Washington  in  May,  1927.  The  governing  board 
of  the  Union  will  shortly  appoint  a  committee  of  its  members  to 
determine  the  place  and  date  for  the  fourth  conference. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission  of  Expert  Bibliographers  which, 
according  to  another  resolution  passed  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  will  convene  “prior  to  1933,”  with 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  continental  bibliography  “as  a  means 
for  the  promotion  of  closer  relations  of  intellectual  cooperation 
between  the  American  Republics,”  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  already  appointed  a  special  committee  of  its 
members  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Chile, 
Venezuela,  and  Panama,  which  will  appoint  the  place  and  date  of 
meeting.  It  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
creation  of  this  commission  of  bibliographers  will  be  received  with 
keen  interest  and  pleasure  by  the  intellectual  workers  of  the  Americas. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  better  calculated 
to  bring  about  that  inter-American  intellectual  reciprocity,  the  lack 
of  which  to-day  is  so  greatly  deplored,  than  the  formation  of  the  Pan 
American  Bibliography  w’hich  doubtless  will  be  its  chief  objective. 
The  lack  of  authentic  data  of  this  character  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  even  a  fair 
acquaintance  wdth  not  only  the  ideals,  but  the  actual  work  and 
achievements  of  American  intellectuals. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  also  authorized 
to  fix  the  date  and  designate  the  city  in  which  the  first  Pan  American 
Pedagogical  Congress  w'ill  assemble,  a  conference  in  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  normal  and  higher  grades  of  primary  instruction 
designated  by  their  respective  governments  will  participate;  and, 
similarly,  for  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Presidents  and  Deans 
of  the  Universities  of  America.  Both  these  conferences  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  permanent  committee  on  intellectual  cooperation  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  Union,  which  is  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
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representatives  of  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 
As  now  planned  the  Congress  of  University  Presidents  and  Deans 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  city  as  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress,  which  in  the  near  future  will  convene 
in  San  Jos6,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica. 

Recognizing  the  universal  importance  of  uniform  legislation  on 
plant  and  animal  sanitary  control,  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  recommended  that  the  American  governments 
appoint  representatives  to  a  conference  on  this  subject  to  be  held  in 
the  place  and  at  the  time  to  be  determined  by  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To  date,  however,  the  committee  to 
decide  this  question  has  not  been  appointed. 

Another  important  conference  the  date  and  meeting  place  of  which 
have  already  been  fixed  by  tlie  Pan  American  Union,  as  a  result  of 
a  resolution  approved  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  is  the  Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Conference  which  will 
meet  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  February 
11,  1929. 

It  has  also  been  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Fonnalities,  which  is 
likewise  to  be  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  at  a  date  to  be  set  by 
the  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  who  has  been  authorized  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  governments  of  the  respective  American 
Republics  to  appoint  two  delegates,  one  an  e.xpert  on  customs 
procedure  and  the  other  on  port  formalities,  to  represent  them  on 
the  commission  in  question.  The  conclusions  reached  by  this  com¬ 
mission  will  be  presented  to  the  governing  board  for  study  and  the 
fonnulation  of  any  recommendations  which  may  be  deemed  expedient 
for  the  governments,  members  of  the  union.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  governing  board  had  previously  taken  the  necessary  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  on  customs  procedure,  and  the 
incorporation  of  problems  related  to  port  facilities  in  the  work  of 
that  commission  is  also  in  fulfilment  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  authorizes 
the  convening  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  steamship  lines  and  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  port 
procedure.  In  view  of  the  close  relation  which  exists  between  customs 
procedure  and  port  formalities,  the  governing  board  believed  it  best 
to  combine  both  these  commissions  in  one,  incorporating  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  refers  to  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines 
in  the  program  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference, 
in  which  the  principal  aspects  of  inter-American  commerce  as  well 
as  communication  facilities  are  to  be  studied. 

The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities  be  held 
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at  Habana  in  1931,  and  that  through  the  Pan  American  Union  a 
preparatory  meeting  take  place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1930,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  city.  The  governing  board  has  already  appointed 
a  committee  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister 
of  Haiti,  and  the  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Uruguay  to  study  this  subject 
in  detail. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  growing  interest  in  “city  improve¬ 
ment  and  municipal  questions  in  general,”  w^hich  is  being  developed 
in  the  great  urban  centers  of  America  at  the  present  time,  an  interest 
w'hich  has  been  promoted  in  recent  years  by  the  series  of  Pan  American 
congresses  on  architecture,  this  conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  ever  convened. 

Still  another  Pan  American  commission  to  come  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  is 
that  to  be  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  producers’  and  ex¬ 
porters’  organizations  of  the  American  Republics  as  a  whole,  which 
will  meet  at  periodic  intervals,  the  date  and  place  of  meeting  to  be 
designated  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  consider  the  most  con¬ 
venient  methods  of  standardizing  the  various  products  of  inter- 
American  commerce.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Third  Pan  American  Standardization  Conference  will  meet 
in  Cuba  within  the  next  three  years  at  a  date  and  place  to  be  set  by 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Finally  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  which  will  convene  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  close  of  1928  or  early  in  1929  will  be  the  most  important 
Pan  American  assembly  to  be  convoked  in  recent  years.  This  con¬ 
ference  will  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  by 
virtue  of  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  has 
been  authorized  to  invite  the  American  Republics  to  participate,  with 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  convention  designed  to  put  into  practice 
the  principle  of  arbitration  as  a  pacific  solution  of  international 
differences  of  a  juridical  nature,  a  principle  which  was  adopted 
in  a  resolution  approved  in  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 


IBERO-AMERICAN  PARTIC¬ 
IPATION  IN  THE  SEVILLE 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  • 


The  Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville,  Spain, 
the  inauguration  of  which  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
October  12  of  the  present  year,  has  been  postponed  until 
March  15,  1929,  it  having  been  found  that  a  number  of 
the  national  pavilions  being  erected  by  the  respective  American 
Governments  could  not  possibly  be  completed  by  October.  Indeed, 
the  Argentine  Pavilion  is  practically  the  only  one  of  these  to  have- 
reached  a  state  of  completion. 

In  spite  of  the  general  disappointment  that  the  opening  is  not  to 
coincide  with  a  date  of  such  portentous  significance  to  the  world  in 
general  as  October  12 — a  day  knowm  by  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
as  El  Dia  de  la  Raza,  and  in  the  United  States  as  Columbus  Day — the 
new  inauguration  date  undoubtedly  offers  distinct  advantages  from 
several  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  navigation  by  seagoing  vessels  of  the  Guadal- 
quivnr  will,  in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  Alfonso  XIII  Canal, 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  spring  freshets.  It  will  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  the  new  dock  system  will  permit  passengers 
to  land  close  to  the  exposition  grounds.  The  change  of  date  will, 
moreover,  permit  visitors  to  witness  the  sumptuous  and  solemn 
religious  ceremonies  and  processions  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
Sunday,  in  which  Seville  Cathedral,  ranking  next  to  St.  Peter’s  in  size 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  richest  churches  in  the  world,  is  the 
center.  And  with  respect  to  climate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Seville  is  at  its  most  wonderful  best  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  postponement  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  make  possible  joint 
participation  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics,  toward  which 
it  is  reported  that  El  Salvador  has  taken  definite  steps  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  inauguration  of 
the  Exposicidn  General  Espanola  in  Barcelona,  originally  scheduled 
for  December  31,  1929,  has  been  advanced  to  May  1,  will  enable 
the  more  leisurely  of  the  foreign  visitors  to  view  both  expositions 
with  but  little  extra  expenditure  in  time  and  money. 

The  exposition  in  Seville  will  unquestionably  be,  with  respect  to 
Ibero-American  participation,  one  of  the  most  complete  recorded 
in  the  history  of  international  exhibitions.  According  to  present 
data,  every  Spanish  or  Portuguese  speaking  nation  will,  together 
with  the  two  mother  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  certain  of  their 
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colonies,  be  represented,  the  Tnited  States,  due  to  Spain’s  courteously 
gallant  gesture,  completing  the  tale  of  the  American  Republics. 

Participation  of  the  American  Republics  will  be  in  the  form  of 
permanent  or  temporary  pavilions  or  both,  or  national  installations 
in  the  several  palatial  edifices  erected  by  the  Spanish  Government 
for  the  adequate  e.xhibition  of  every  imaginable  class  of  product, 
natural  and  manufactured,  in  the  Ibero-American  world.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  received,  Me.xico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Peru,  I’^ruguay,  Paraguay,  Ecuador,  and  the 


THE  “TOCRIXO”  P.VLACE 

.Architect’s  drawini;  of  the  imvilion  of  “ Turismo,"  now  under  construction,  the  originality  and  beauty  of 

which  is  noteworthy 


United  States  are  erecting  permanent  buildings  which  will  be  utilized 
later  as  considates,  libraries,  students’  hostels,  or  other  expression  on 
Spanish  soil  of  their  several  peoples. 

The  Argentine  Pavilion,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  begun 
and  which,  as  stated,  is  now  practically  completed,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  impressive  of  the  American  buildings.  It  is  frankly 
colonial  in  style — eolonial  in  the  Argentine  and  not  English  sense  of 
the  word,  which  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  New  England  or 
Virginian  understanding  of  that  term.  Ample,  generous,  and  com¬ 
fortably  ornate,  it  will  recall  to  the  Californian  visitor  the  Spanish 
mission  style  of  his  native  State,  with  an  added  something,  neither 
Spanish  nor  mission,  which  suggests  the  opulence  of  the  wide  stretches 
of  the  Argentine  pampa  and  the  free  and  easy  hospitality  of  the 
“gaucho”  who  made  it  peculiarly  his  own. 

Indeed,  the  principal  entrance.  Baroque  in  style,  and  wide  enough 
to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  proverbial  “carriage  and  four,”  is 
typical  of  the  welcome  which  Argentina  for  generations  has  accorded 
all  those  who  approach  her  shores  in  search  of  wider  opportunities^ 


THE  ARGENTINE  PAVILION 

The  Argentine  exhibits  are  to  he  houseil  in  this  structure— one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  the 
American  buildings  at  Seville— which  embodies  the  ample  and  ornate  architecture  of  colonial  Argen¬ 
tina 

The  exhibit  of  Bolivia  will  be  housed  in  a  most  interesting  and 
authentic  example  of  pre-Columbian  architecture  which— temple, 
monument,  and  castle  all  in  one — is  being  erected  from  plans  of  the 
noted  architect,  Jos6  M.  Villavicencio  Linarez,  which  received  the 
jurors’  award  in  the  national  competition  convoked  by  the  Bolivian 
Goveniment  in  1927. 

Pure  Tiahuanacan  in  line,  this  building,  whose  massive  portal  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Puerta  del  Sol  which  fonned  the 
entrance  to  the  great  Incan  temple  at  Calasasaya,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaca,  nevertheless  embodies  some  of  the  most 
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greater  freedom,  and  happiness.  In  addition  to  the  most  complete 
and  up-to-date  exhibits  illustrating  every  stage  of  the  fundamental 
grain,  beef,  wool,  and  leather  industries  of  the  countr>’,  special 
emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  rapidly  growing  and  highly  perfected 
products  of  national  manufacture,  many  of  which  will  be  little  short 
of  a  revelation  to  a  majority  of  the  participating  nations.  Argen¬ 
tina’s  educational  exhibit  will  be  of  a  high  order,  as  will,  also,  her 
public  health  and  social  welfare  exhibits. 

Among  the  many  special  and  attractive  features  which  will  mark 
the  opening  of  the  Argentine  Pavilion,  easily  the  most  striking  will 
be  the  inauguration  of  the  aerial  passenger  and  mail  line  of  dirigibles 
from  Seville  to  Buenos  Aires,  for  which  the  Spanish  Goveniment  has 
already  voted  a  credit  of  30,000,000  pesetas.  Each  dirigible  is 
planned  to  carry  40  passengers  and  11  tons  of  mail,  the  outward 
trip  to  be  made  in  60  hours  and  the  return  in  70. 
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novel  features  of  modern  arehiteetural  art.  Built  of  stone,  every 
detail  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  aneient  Ineaic  style,  with  an  added 
something  which,  while  reminiscent  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  is 
nevertheless  the  genuine  expression  of  the  artistic  ideals  of  the 
Bolivian  people  of  to-day.  The  latter  find  ample  scope  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  ornamentation  and  decoration  of  the  pavilion,  its  mural  paint¬ 
ings,  mosaic  floors,  colored  vitrines,  furniture,  and  hangings,  each  of 
which  finds  its  inspiration  in  purely  Bolivian  motives,  whether  pre-  or 
post-Columhian.  Most  of  the  draperies,  it  may  be  stated,  are  hand 
woven  and  dyed  by  Indian  craftsmen,  from  traditional  designs. 

The  principal  salon  will  very  naturally  be  devoted  to  a  complete 
exhibit  of  Bolivia’s  unparalleled  mineral  products,  among  which  tin, 
silver,  copper,  gold,  and  bismuth  occupy  foremost  places.  On  either 


CourtMy  of  "La  Prensa,**  New  York. 


THE  BOLIVIAN  PAVILION 

Pre-Columbian  architecture  distinguishes  the  accepted  plan  for  the  Bolivian  |>avilion.  A  reproduction 
of  the  famed  Puerta  del  Sol  in  the  Tiahuanaca  ruins  forms  the  principal  entrance 

side,  flanking  halls  will  be  devoted  to  Bolivia’s  diverse  vegetable  and 
animal  products,  including  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  precious  gums,  fine 
cabinet  woods,  as  also  manufactures  representative  of  Bolivia’s 
industrial  culture  and  progress.  In  the  rear  is  another  lai^e  hall 
which  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and  the  display  of  moving  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  multiple  aspects  of  Bolivian  national  life  to-day. 

The  plans  also  include  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  primitive 
American  manhood  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  both  to 
be  surrounded  by  ample  landscape  gardens,  in  which  a  section  will 
be  devoted  to  beautiful  and  rare  specimens  of  the  national  flora 
and  fauna. 

Brazil  has  but  recently  taken  possession  of  the  land  allocated  to  her 
in  the  exposition  grounds,  upon  which  the  construction  of  a  mag- 
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nificent  building  has  just  been  commenced,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  1,500  contos  '  of  milreis  recently  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Brazilian  Congress.  This  national  edifice  is 
being  constructed  from  plans  drawn  by  that  eminent  architect, 
Pedro  Paul  Bernardes  Bastos,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Brazil,  and  to  whose  skill  and  talent  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  capital  already  owes  a  number  of  notable  constructions.  His 
inspiration  has  been  drawn  from  the  original  sources  of  Peninsular 
art,  skillfully  combined  with  modern  Portuguese  and  Spanish  motives 
and  with  particular  reference  to  the  location  and  significance  of  the 
Brazilian  Pavilion  in  the  exposition  plan  as  a  whole.  The  plans 
provide  for  a  great  central  foyer  and  hall,  the  distinctive  feature  of 
which  will  be  a  monumental  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
floor.  On  either  side  of  this  hall  will  be  two  salons,  with  an  immense 
exhibition  hall  at  the  rear.  In  the  center  is  a  spacious  interior  court, 
with  fountain  and  pool  surrounded  by  cloistered  galleries  leading  into 
the  exhibition  salons  and  the  reception  foyer  mentioned. 

A  particularly  complete  coffee  exhibit  will  be  made  in  the  Brazilian 
display,  in  which  special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  most  modern 
machinery  for  shelling,  roasting,  and  brewing  coffee,  as  also  on  the 
most  advanced  publicity  methods  in  advertising  Brazilian  coffee. 

The  Chilean  Pavilion,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  2,000,000 
Chilean  pesos,*  will  be  of  a  permanent  character,  to  be  utilized  later 
as  hostel  and  ateliers  for  Chilean  students  in  Spain  commissioned  by 
the  Chilean  Government  and,  also,  as  the  offices  and  residence  of  the 
Chilean  consul  and  his  family.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  this  building,  which  was  designed  by  Juan  Martinez 
Gutierrez,  the  winning  competitor  in  the  national  architectural  con¬ 
course  convoked  by  the  Government,  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
yet  erected  on  the  exposition  grounds.  It  is  notable  for  the  absence 
of  colonial  effects,  the  architect  having  evolved  a  combination  of 
styles  which  successfully  reflects  the  atmosphere  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  Chilean  country  and  people.  Constructed  of  brick  and  stone 
and  dominated  by  a  tower  which  conveys  the  impression  of  sturdy 
growth  and  sober  evolution,  the  Chilean  Pavilion  will  be  a  notable 
and  suggestive  addition  to  the  buildings  which  are  to  line  the  stately 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  In  its  spacious  forecourt  will  be  installed 
a  country  fair,  creole  in  style,  which,  with  its  native  pottery  and 
native  woven  and  dyed  textiles  will  not  only  be  reminiscent  of  the 
classic  Chilean  “granja”  but  will  be  a  popular  and  colorful  note  in 
the  daily  routine  of  the  exposition. 

The  Chilean  exhibition  will  be  divided  in  three  sections:  Mining 
and  industry,  publicity,  and  arts  and  crafts.  In  the  first  named, 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  nitrate,  copper,  wines,  textiles,  and 

■  A  pai)er  conto  is  approximately  equal  to  $120. 

>  One  Chilean  peso~$0.12. 


CHILE’S  PAVILION 

The  Chilean  Oovernraent  is  erecting  what  will  be  one  of  the  most  picturesiiiie  and  significant  structures  in 
the  Exposition.  It  is  to  be  a  iiermanent  building  and  will  be  itsed  after  the  close  of  the  Ex|>osition  as  the 
consulate  as  well  as  a  hostel  and  ateliers  for  the  Chilean  students  in  Spain 

of  a  series  of  films  with  the  purpose  of  making  better  known  Chile’s 
southern  wonderland;  and  a  national  poster  contest.  The  Chilean 
Commission  has  already  organized  a  popular  trip  of  several  hundred 
tourists  who  will  visit  the  exposition  next  spring. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  non-Spanish,  non- Portuguese  speaking  nation  which  has  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Ibero-American  Exposition,  and  that 
this  concourse  will  afford  a  most  unusual  opportunity  for  close  con¬ 
tacts,  both  in  the  commercial  and  cultural  sense  of  the  word,  with 
the  potentially  rich  and  progressive  sister  nations  of  the  American 
continent. 


other  manufactures.  Moreover,  in  the  ornamental  gardens  surround¬ 
ing  the  pavilion,  certain  sections  will  be  reserved  for  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  unequalled  Chilean  nitrate  fertilizers.  The  section 
of  arts  and  crafts  will  include  a  large  conference  hall  for  lectures  and 
motion  pictures,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  several  other  exhibits  of 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture.  In  the  publicity  or  informa¬ 
tion  section,  the  visiting  public  will  find  a  complete  review  of  Chile, 
present  and  past,  together  with  some  idea  as  to  her  future  aspirations. 
Among  the  special  |)ublicity  features  being  prepared  is  a  feminine 
beauty  contest;  an  exhibition  of  (’hilean  tourist  facilities  in  the  form 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  $700,000  for  the 
participation  of  this  country,  two-thirds  to  be  used  for  a  permanent 
United  States  building  which,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  will 
become  the  quarters  of  the  United  States  consulate  at  Seville  and 
the  residence  of  the  consul  and  his  family.  It  may  be  stated  that 
this  building  will  be  a  model  of  American  construction,  including  the 
most  up-to-date  electrical  systems  in  the  way  of  heating,  lighting, 
refrigeration,  and  labor-saving  devices  in  both  home  and  office 
equipment.  This  building,  which  is  already  well  advanced  under 
the  able  administration  of  United  States  Commissioner  ('ampbell 
and  the  architect,  William  Templeton  Johnson,  will  be  Spanish  mis¬ 
sion  in  style,  one  of  the  many  concrete  examples  illustrating  the  impor¬ 
tant  influence  of  Spanish  colonization  on  American  life  and  customs 
throughout  an  immense  section  of  what  is  now  United  States  territory 

Two  temporary  buildings  are  also  being  erected  on  the  site  allocated 
to  the  United  States,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  e.xposition,  bordering 
on  the  Guadalquivir  River.  One  of  these  will  be  a  motion-picture 
theater  with  an  auditorium  of  00  by  120  feet,  in  which  daily  programs 
will  be  shown  illustrating  those  phases  of  Government  activity  which 
can  not  be  adequately  displayed  by  concrete  exhibits,  and  which  will 
range  from  scenics  showing  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  our  national 
parks,  our  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  road  progress,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  intensive  studies  on  women  in  industry  and  child  welfare  shown 
by  the  Women’s  and  the  Children’s  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  addition,  it  is  hoped  to  exhibit  some  selected  films  by 
leading  American  producers,  and  an  educational  series  covering 
urban  and  rural  schools  through  every  grade  of  the  kindergarten, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school. 

The  second  temporary  building  will,  like  the  permanent,  be  devoted 
to  exhibition  purposes  only.  In  these  two  edifices  at  least  23  United 
States  Government  departments  will  be  represented  by  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  attractive  exhibits  dealing  with  commerce,  industry,  science, 
invention,  and  agriculture.  Wherever  possible,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  result  of  early  Spanish  influence,  which  will  be  most 
notably  shown  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  For 
example,  in  the  poultry  section,  prominence  will  be  given  to  the 
varieties  of  Mediterranean  origin,  among  which  are  such  Spanish 
strains  as  the  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Black  Spanish,  and  Blue  Andalu¬ 
sians.  In  the  sheep  and  wool  exhibit,  the  great  influence  of  Spanish 
Merinos  will  be  shown,  the  first  having  been  imported  in  1793. 
The  livestock  exhibit  will  stress  the  fact  that  the  first  livestock 
brought  to  America  from  Europe  was  by  Columbus  in  1493  under  the 
flag  of  Spain,  and  that  Coronado  in  1540  introduced  both  sheep 
and  cattle  into  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  King  of  Spain  sent  George  Washington  a  fine  Spanish 
jack  and  two  jennets,  w'hich  through  his  cattle  breeding  at  Mount 


Drttwuics  made  by  the  architect,  William  TempletoD  Johnaon. 

UNITED  STATES  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  SEVILLE  EXPOSITION 

Upper:  The  Exhibition  Building  in  the  background  and  Uinema  Building  at  the  right— both  temporary 
structures.  Lower:  The  permanent  building,  planned  to  serve  as  offices  of  the  consulate  after  the  close 
of  the  Ibero-American  Exposition 
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Vemon  have  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  mule-producing 
industry  of  the  United  States,  now  valued  at  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Work  on  the  Peruvian  Pavilion,  which  will  occupy  a  fine  location 
next  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  already  well  advanced.  Among 
other  preparations  for  the  Peruvian  exhibit  is  the  filming  of  Inca, 
colonial  and  contemporary  themes  in  13  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Peruvian  Republic,  visualizing  thus  her  progress  through  the 
centuries.  These  films  are  to  be  the  work  of  the  Peruvian  National 
Motion  Picture  Co.  “Inca,”  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister 
of  Promotion,  the  Government  to  facilitate  everything  the  company 
may  need  to  successfully  carry  out  this  project.  The  cities  to  be  filmed 
are:  Lima,  Arequipa,  Callao,  Ayacucho,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Cajamarca, 
Cuzco,  Ica,  Iquitos,  Lambayeque,  Piura,  Puno,  and  Trujillo. 

Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Venezuela,  and  Panama,  as  also  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  represented  at  Seville, 
and  the  Bulletin  hopes  in  a  later  issue  to  give  the  detailed  account 
of  their  respective  participation  which,  for  lack  of  available  data,  is 
not  now  possible. 

The  Colombian  Government,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  has  consistently  characterized  recent  administrations,  has 
authorized  an  expenditure  of  100,000  pesos  for  its  representation  in 
the  Seville  Exposition.  Of  this  sum,  60,000  pesos  will  go  toward  the 
construction  of  a  suitable  and  imposing  building,  10,000  pesos  for 
furnishing  and  equipment,  10,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Colombian 
commissioners,  and  the  remainder  for  the  purchase  of  exhibits.  An 
unusually  fine  showing  of  national  industries  will  be  made,  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  especially  interesting  features,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned:  A  model  of  the  emerald  mines  at  Muzo;  a  practical 
installment  showing  every  step  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  “Panama” 
hats,  from  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  to  the  finished  article;  a 
miniature  coffee  plantation,  including  living  trees  in  bloom  and  fruit, 
and  full  machinery  for  shelling,  roasting,  grinding,  and  brewing 
this  fragrant  beverage,  in  addition  to  full  statistics,  maps,  and 
charts  showing  the  exact  production  of  coffee  in  Colombia;  and  a 
large  relief  map,  13  by  16  feet,  showing  the  railroads,  highways,  and 
navigable  rivers  of  the  Republic.  Among  the  many  novel  and 
attractive  publicity  features  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  every  student 
of  American  history,  namely,  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  minia¬ 
ture  busts  of  the  great  Liberator  and  patriot,  Simon  Bolfvar. 

Colombia  took  possession  of  its  site  last  October,  and  ground  w  as 
broken  during  November,  so  that  the  building,  which  is  Spanish 
colonial  in  style,  is  now  well  under  w'ay. 

The  Mexican  Pavilion,  which  is  from  plans  prepared  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  architect,  Senor  Amabilis,  undoubtedly  strikes  a  new  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  note.  The  sources  of  its  inspiration  are  to  be 
found  in  Mayan  and  Nahoan  architecture,  with  modifications  mark¬ 
edly  reminiscent  of  the  Sevillan — that  extraordinary  combination  of 
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the  Mud^jar  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Ogival 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  and  the  Plateresque  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth. 

The  building,  which  will  cover  1,280  square  meters,  will  consist  of  a 
basement,  main,  and  upper  floors,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
American  buildings,  will  become  the  permanent  home  of  the  Mexican 
consulate  after  the  close  of  the  exposition.  The  work  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  and,  according  to  the  architect’s  plans,  will  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  1928. 

Mexico  frankly  proclaims  her  pride  in  this  national  pavilion,  the 
legitimate  pride  taken  in  one’s  own  creation,  in  something  neither 
appropriated  nor  imported,  namely,  the  indigenous  art  found  by 
Cort4s.  In  just  such  a  palace  might  Montezuma  have  received  this 


THE  MEXICAN  PAVILION 

Mexico's  unique  building  at  the  Ibero-Americran  Exposition,  now  under  construction,  combines  success- 
tully  Mayan  and  Nahoan  architecture  with  reminiscences  of  the  Sevillan.  Like  other  iwrmanent  struc¬ 
tures  erected  at  Seville,  it  will  serve  as  the  Mexican  consulate  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition 


great  “conquistador.”  Visible  in  every  detail  is  the  yearning  to 
express,  to  relive,  the  greatness  that  was  the  Aztec  civilization.  In 
the  walls  of  this  building  are  stretches  inspired  in  Chichen-Itza,  but 
free  from  the  tormenting  profusion  of  geometric  forms  and  fantastic 
fauna  which  mark  that  great  Mayan  monument.  The  serpent  heads 
which  guard  the  colossal  entrance  are  the  same  which  still  keep  watch 
on  the  carven  steps  of  the  ruined  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  at  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan.  Visible,  also,  throughout  this  structure  are  touches 
greatly  significant  of  the  newer  national  spirit  which  is  slowly  but 
surely  coming  to  full,  round  fruition  in  the  Mexican  people. 

In  this  exhibit  special  emphasis  will  be  made  of  Mexico’s  economic 
potentialities,  both  industrial  and  mining.  In  addition  to  the  very 
considerable  sum  of  300,000  pesos  appropriated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  exhibition  expenses,  other  sums  have  been  contributed 
by  a  number  of  the  large  industrial  concerns — notably  by  the  im- 
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portant  steel  concern  of  Monterrey — which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
prestige  and  splendor  of  the  national  exhibit  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  latest  information  available  on  the  subject, 
Uruguay  will  be  adequately  represented  at  the  Seville  Exposition  in 
a  splendid  building  of  the  most  modern  and  permanent  type  which, 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  will  be  utilized  to  house  the  consul 
and  the  consular  equipment  together  with  the  Uruguayan  library 
which  the  Government  proposes  to  install  therein.  An  appropriation 
for  the  work,  already  under  way,  of  $80,000  has  been  made,  a  sum 
which  will  be  increased  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  A  preliminary  expo¬ 
sition  has  been  arranged  by  Commissioner  Ijeonardo  Secades  y  Caces, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Uruguay,  to  be  held  in  Monte¬ 
video  with  the  object  of  selecting  the  exhibits  to  be  assembled  in 
Seville.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  exhibits  will  include  a  complete 
showing  of  Uruguay’s  exceptionally  admirable  system  of  vocational 
schools  as,  also,  of  her  admirable  and  novel  system  of  year-round 
outdoor  schools. 

As  a  result  of  an  intense  campaign  on  the  part  of  Cuban  commerce 
and  industry  throughout  the  Island  for  Government  participation  in 
the  Seville  Exposition,  President  Machado  decided  to  recommend 
the  idea  to  the  Cuban  Congress,  w'hich  thereupon  voted  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $150,000  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  pavilion,  to  be 
later  utilized  as  a  consulate,  and  two  temporary  buildings  with 
communicating  galleries,  to  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  Cuban  architects,  Messrs.  Govantes  and  Cabarrocas. 

The  main  building,  which  is  in  primitive  colonial  style,  with  vaulted 
ceilings  and  carved  pillars  of  precious  woods  from  Cuban  forests,  will 
be  a  model  of  Cuban  construction,  the  stone  and  woodwork  in  cedar 
and  mahogany  being  both  alike  elaborated  in  Cuba.  Each  Ministry 
of  Cuba  will  be  represented  by  complete  exhibits,  that  of  agriculture 
to  include  everything  relating  to  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  perfect 
working  model  of  a  Cuban  sugar  ingenio,  three  stories  in  height,  wiU 
be  installed  with  a  full  complement  of  machinery,  in  miniature, 
arranged  in  such  fashion  as  to  permit  a  view  of  every  step  in  sugar 
making  from  the  arrival  of  the  sugar  cane  from  the  field  to  the  packing 
in  sacks  for  exportation.  One  of  the  finest  industrial  exhibits  will 
be  made  by  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  which  will  include  a  full 
assortment  of  industrial  and  medical  alcohols,  rum,  and  other  liquors, 
cattle,  fine  leathers,  and  poultry. 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  will  e.xhibit  an  immense  relief 
map  of  Cuba  showing,  in  minature,  the  complete  railroad  (in  move¬ 
ment),  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  Island.  The  Government 
will  also  display  models  of  hospitals  both  public  and  private;  its  sys¬ 
tems  of  disinfection,  vaccination,  and  quarantine;  immigration  facil¬ 
ities,  sanitary  engineering,  child  welfare,  medical  and  veterinary 
inspection,  maternity  clinics;  and  numerous  other  vital  activities 
which,  within  such  a  relatively  short  space  of  time,  have  given  Cuba 
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THE  CUBAN  PAVILION 

Exterior  of  the  main  building,  a  permanent  structure,  designed  to  be  later  utilized  as  the  consulate. 


her  present  enviable  position  among  the  salubrious  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  last  week  in  May  will  be  observed  in  the  Seville  Exposition  as 
Cuban  week,  during  which  numerous  and  important  festivities  will 
take  place  in  the  Cuban  Pavilion  in  the  form  of  theatrical  representa¬ 
tions  and  concerts  with  typically  Cuban  orchestras  and  dances,  in 
which  distinguished  Cuban  artists  will  lend  their  assistance  aided 
very  likely,  by  the  famous  military  band  of  the  “Cuartel  General.” 

In  general,  the  American  visitor  to  the  Ibero-American  Exposition, 
whether  from  the  United  States  or  the  more  Spanish  countries  to  the 
southward,  will  find  that,  in  the  words  of  Commissioner  Campbell, 
“he  is  making  a  pilgrimage,  rather  than  a  mere  pleasure  trip.  For 
it  was  from  the  little  near-by  seaside  hamlet  of  Palos  that  Columbus 
set  sail  for  his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World.  It  is  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville,  then  being  built,  that — according  to  Spanish  belief — his 
ashes  now  lie.  In  the  great  library  close  by  are  the  records  collected 
by  his  son  of  the  Spanish  colonization  of  North  and  South  America 
.  .  .  records  invaluable  to  the  students  of  early  America.” 

The  city  itself  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians.  To  the 
American  pilgrim  Seville  is  really  a  city  of  cities  of  the  past.  There  is 
the  Roman  Seville;  the  Seville  of  the  Goths;  the  Moorish  Seville,  with 
its  soaring  Giralda,  its  oriental  gardens  and  its  Mcazar;  the  Jewish 
Seville,  with  its  memories  of  clashing  Christian  and  Jew;  and  the 
colorful  Seville  of  Cervantes  and  Murillo.  And  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  Seville  which  in  former  centuries  helped  carry  civilization  to  the 
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Courtesy  of  Bureou  of  loformatioo  Pro-Eapaft*. 

PATIO  OF  “THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE,”  SEVILLE 

This  delightful  clubhouse,  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Tourist  Bureau  and  founded  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega 
Inelan  as  a  meeting  place  for  American  travelers  in  Spain,  was  formally  opened  in  June,  1925.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  across  from  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar,  in  the  most  typically  Moorish  quarter  of  the  city.  Note 
the  beautiful  encaustic  tiles  utilized  for  the  wainscoting  of  the  cloister  walls  and  the  inner  margin  of  the 
|)OOl 

New  World  should  now,  in  the  name  of  Spain,  invite  the  nations  of 
the  Western  World  to  assemble  Avithin  her  portals  a  manifestation  of 
their  labor  and  art,  as  an  expression  of  the  brotherhood  which  now 
exists  and  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  commercial  renaissance  now 
in  progress  under  the  constructive  policy  of  King  Alfonso  and  his 
minister,  Primo  de  Rivera. 


By  Americo  Mola 

IN  his  closing  address  delivered  before  the  First  International 
Congress  of  Open-Air  Schools  which  met  in  Paris  in  1922,  Dr. 
P.  Strauss,  the  eminent  Minister  of  Health,  pronounced  these 
significant  words:  see  realized  here  the  necessary  and  pro¬ 

ductive  union  of  two  elements  of  this  Congress,  namely,  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  education  and  pediatrics,  a  union  which  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  means  of  providing  the  school  with  adequate  protection.” 

These  words  by  a  man  of  the  scientific  caliber  of  Strauss  serve  better 
than  any  words  of  mine  to  emphasize  the  unmistakable  significance 
and  importance  of  the  fact  that  if  the  open-air  schools  are  to  function 
in  the  most  efficient  and  scientific  manner  they  must  be  provided 
with  physicians  who  have  specialized  in  the  diseases  of  childhood. 

The  fact  that  many  pediatrists  of  world-wide  fame  were  present 
in  this  assembly  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  idea  of  open-air 
instruction  was  never  conceived  as  a  working  plan  e.xcept  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  such  physicians.  In  fact,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  assembling  in  the 
open-air  school  children  of  defective  physical  development,  selection 
is  made  not  on  the  basis  of  any  specific  disease,  but  rather  by  taking 
those  who  because  of  their  general  physical  condition  need  special 
treatment  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  *  *  * 

The  extraordinary  development  of  our  large  modem  cities  pre¬ 
sents  undeniable  difficulties  and  gives  rise  to  serious  problems  in 
community  hygiene.  Quite  naturally  the  school  is  one  of  the  first 
institutions  to  be  affected  by  this  new  and  abnonnal  state  of  things. 

The  massing  of  population  in  urban  centers  creates  living  conditions 
deficient  in  light  and  air,  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  as  well  as  in  the 
hovels  of  the  poor.  And  although  the  hann  wrought  is  less  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  completed  their  physical  development,  it  is 
intensified  and  acquires  the  magnitude  of  a  social  problem  when  its 
noxious  influence  reaches  the  younger  generations  still  in  process 
of  development.  Rich  and  poor  alike,  the  children  from  cities  of 
the  type  described  are  exposed  to  diseases  arising  from  their  living 
conditions.  But  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  classes  with 
their  meager  resources  that  the  largest  percentage  of  sick  children  is 
recruited,  because  nothing  fosters  the  ills  of  the  social  organism  so 

I  Translated  and  abridged  from  Holelin  dtl  Institulo  Inltrnacional  Americano  de  Proteccidn  a  la  Jnfancia, 
October,  1927. 
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OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL  NO.  3  OF  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY  J 

This  school,  the  latest  to  be  opened  in  the  Urumiayan  capital,  is  surrounded  by  17  acres  of  attractive 
KTounds.  I'pper:  The  children  carry  their  folding  desks  to  the  location  selected  for  the  class. 
Ix>wer:  A  typical  summer  day’s  class 

much  as  those  dark,  primitive  dwellings,  true  half-worlds,  in  which 
unhealthful  promiscuity  in  combination  with  wretched  construction 
aggravates  the  lamentably  unhealthful  surroundings.  And  even 
among  children  from  families  of  relative  economic  independence 
traces  indicative  of  the  selfsame  ills  may  be  noted. 

Now  if  to  these  are  added  the  many  children  with  congenital 
defects  due  to  an  alcoholic  or  syphilitic  inheritance,  and  the  large 
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number  of  those  who  because  of  inadequate  and  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  swell  the  ranks  of  those  afflicted  with  rickets  and  tuberculosis, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  decadence  of  the  race  is  not  merely  a 
figure  of  speech  but  an  inevitable  consequence,  if  an  efficacious 
remedy  is  not  applied. 

The  gravest,  most  distressing,  and  most  grievous  of  all  these  ills  is 
the  overcrowding  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  the  majority  of 
which,  housed  in  buildings  ill  adapted  to  their  needs,  become  party 
to  the  spread  of  disease,  instead  of  being  its  strongest  and  most 
unassailable  foe.  Hence  the  long  processions  of  sad-faced,  thin, 
anemic,  and  undeveloped  children,  who  are  just  so  many  future 
innocent  victims  of  the  white  plague. 


READY  FOR  THE  SHOWER  BATH 

The  chief  cure  for  these  ills  is  life  in  the  open  air,  supplemented  by 
wholesome  and  abundant  food  providing  the  weak  child  with  suffi¬ 
cient  nourishment  to  assure  his  all-round  physiological  development. 
No  one  to-day  would  dare  question  the  efficacy  of  these  two  obvious 
remedies,  which  are  fundamental  articles  of  faith  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  And  if  these  remedies  be  efficaeious  in 
tbe  case  of  those  who  have  fallen  prey  to  the  terrible  bacillus  of  the 
white  plague,  they  must  perforce  be  [still  more  so  in  the  case  of  those 
only  threatened  by  the  disease  or  whose  lesions  are  still  incipient. 

For  this  reason  doctors,  teachers,  sanitarians,  and  statesmen  have 
alike  been  deeply  concerned  to  find  some  means  by  which  such  chil¬ 
dren,  the  children  of  unstable  and  incomplete  organic  development, 
may  be  enabled  to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  really  healthful  con¬ 
ditions  without  neglecting  their  normal  intellectual  development. 
*  *  * 
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And  this  brings  me  to  the  high  and  transcendent  mission  of  the 
open-air  schools  *  *  ♦  which  have,  as  their  objective,  the  im¬ 

provement  and  cure  of  weak  children  or  those  in  the  early  stages  of 
chronic  disease  which  render  them  incapable  of  pursuing  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  generally  too  crowded  to  permit  such  pupils 
either  to  gain  the  health  they  have  never  had  or  to  regain  the  health 
they  have  lost.  *  *  * 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  sanatorium  or 
school  preventorium  is  the  means  of  cure,  and  that  the  open-air 
day-school  type  is  the  means  of  prevention.  One  must  distinguish, 
then,  between  prevention  and  cure. 

Regarding  these  two  distinct  institutions  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Open-Air  Schools  held  in  Paris  in  1922  formulated  the  follow¬ 
ing  definitions: 

The  open-air  school  is  an  educational  institution  situated  in  an 
appropriate  location  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  which  at  the  present 
time  is  reserved  for  nontubercular  children  whose  state  of  health 
demands  a  special  instructional  and  hygienic  system  under  medical 
supervision.  These  schools  may  be  of  the  boarding-school  or  day- 
school  type,  those  of  the  former  being  planned  to  care  for  children 
whose  homes  are  absolutely  insanitary. 

The  preventorium,  or  school  sanatorium,  is  an  institution  situated 
in  the  country,  in  which  children  commonly  exposed  to  communica¬ 
ble  diseases  in  the  family  environment,  and  those  suffering  from 
incipient,  latent,  and  curable  forms  of  nonpulmonary  tuberculosis, 
are  subjected  to  boarding-school  r6gime  characterized  by  specially 
nourishing  diet,  constant  and  abundant  fresh  air,  and  rest  in  com¬ 
bination  wdth  school  work  and  physical  training,  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  physician  who  also  supervises  and  directs  the  educational 
activities. 

Montevideo  Public  Open-Air  School  No.  3,  organized  by  me  in 
1921,  met  the  above  definition,  and  when,  in  1925,  I  took  over  the 
direction  of  all  three  open-air  schools  in  Montevideo,  the  same  lines 
were  followed.  *  ♦  * 

The  pupils  in  these  open-air  schools  are  those  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  department  who,  after  examination  by  the  respective 
medical  examiners,  have  been  selected,  because  of  their  organic 
deficiencies,  for  some  particular  remedial  treatment.  All  weak, 
anemic,  and,  above  all,  pretubercular  children  are  included. 

The  daily  session  of  the  open-air  schools  is  from  sLx  to  eight  hours 
in  length,  according  to  the  season;  in  winter  the  pupils  arrive  at 
10  a.  m.  and  leave  at  4  p.  m.,  whereas  in  the  summer  they  arrive  an 
hour  earlier  and  leave  an  hour  later.  Since  they  come  from  various 
sections  of  the  city,  they  are  furnished  with  free  street-car  tickets  for 
both  trips. 

100203— 2»— Bull.  6 - 3  -  -  -  - 
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Until  last  year  each  of  these  three  schools  was  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  100  pupils;  this  year  [1927],  under  the  new  hudfiet,  the  number 
in  each  school  has  been  doubled,  making  a  total  of  600  in  the  three 
schools.  The  average  stay  of  the  pupils  in  the  open-air  school  is 
sLx  months,  after  which  time  they  are  ready  to  return  to  the  ordinary 
public  school  in  good  physical  condition — that  is  to  say,  with  weight, 
height,  and  chest  expansion  normal  for  their  respective  ages. 

Open-Air  School  No.  1  has  been  in  operation  since  1918  on  ground 
donated  by  the  Uruguayan  League  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 


DF.NTAL  HVOIENE  AT  SCHOOL  NO.  1 

losis,  the  league  also  providing  the  children  of  the  school  with  food 
and  everything  else  relating  to  their  general  hygiene.  This  year, 
however,  by  resolution  of  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Instruc¬ 
tion,  this  school  will  move  to  a  park  site  of  its  own,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  completely  independent  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. 
Schools  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  were  opened  in  1921,  are  already  located 
on  their  own  grounds  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Open-Air  School 
No.  3  is,  in  particular,  very  happily  located,  being  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  expanse  of  more  than  17  acres,  beautified  with  ancient 
trees  of  great  size  and  thousands  of  plants  of  many  varieties.  These 
pleasing  and  restful  surroundings  inevitably  foster  the  love  of  nature. 
Pines  and  eucalyptus  trees  predominate,  the  latter  symbolizing  by 
their  strength  and  the  fonner  by  their  uprightness  the  work  of  this 
institution  under  their  protecting  and  gracious  shade.  *  ♦  * 

The  authorities  in  charge  have  been  careful  to  preserve  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  institution  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  scholastic,  rather 
than  a  kind  of  sanatorium.  The  open-air  school  which  becomes  a 
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sanatorium  is  not  the  type  of  institution  desired  nor  the  type  the 
legislators  had  in  mind  when  this  work  was  officially  provided  for. 

It  will  he  readily  seen  that  these  considerations  call  for  a  daily 
program  unlike  that  in  operation  in  the  ordinary  school.  In  the  first 
place,  classes  are  conducted  in  the  open  air,  the  children  carrying  their 
own  light  folding  desks  to  the  place  in  the  grounds  most  suitable  to 
the  day  and  hour.  And  since  for  obvious  reasons  to  submit  these 
children  to  prolonged  lesson  tasks  wmdd  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  school  was  established,  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  hours 
has  been  fi.xcd  as  the  ma.ximum  length  of  time  for  mental  labor.  The 
remainder  of  the  program  is  devoted  to  breathing  and  other  physical 
e.xercises,  vocational  work,  games,  etc.,  with  an  hour  after  lunch  for  a 
nap.  In  order  that  the  children  be  sufficiently  wann  while  resting, 
each  is  provided  with  his  own  blankets. 


THE  REST  HOUR  IN  WINTER 


The  school  j>rogram  includes  an  hour’s  rest  in  the  open  air  following  lunch 


In  keeping  the  record  of  the  individual  care  given  each  pupil,  the 
three  schools  have  adopted  a  card-filing  system.  On  each  child’s  card 
are  entered  his  name,  date  of  admission,  and  all  the  individual  anthro¬ 
pometric  data  of  concern  to  the  school.  At  the  time  of  entrance, 
the  pupils  are  submitted  to  a  thorough  physical  examination  and 
throughout  their  attendance  particular  attention  is  given  to  changes 
in  weight,  height,  and  chest  measurements,  which  are  periodically 
taken  and  recorded  on  the  respective  cards.  Children  below  nonnal 
in  these  measurements  usually  begin  to  show  improvement  soon  after 
their  admission,  little  by  little  reaching  normal  standards  and  thus 
manifesting  their  fitness  to  return  to  the  ordinary  public  school. 
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As  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  elements  in  the  success 
of  the  open-air  school  is  proper  nutrition,  the  authorities  make 
ever>'  possible  effort  in  this  direction.  The  menus  of  the  meals  are 
studied  and  approved  in  advance  by  the  school  medical  service,  and 
a  competent  and  conscientious  personnel  is  in  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  serving  the  food. 

Although  fresh  air  and  simple,  nutritious  food  are  the  principal 
factors  in  the  physical  transformation  of  pupils  in  the  open-air 
schools,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  this 
procedure,  although  carried  out  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  all 
praise,  does  not  give  the  results  desired.  It  is  usually  the  weaker 
children,  some  with  symptoms  of  infection,  whose  condition  remains 
stationary.  And  although  the  desire  of  the  authorities  in  charge  is 
to  effect  the  recovery  of  the  children  without  special  curative  meas¬ 
ures — in  other  words,  to  permit  nature  to  act  as  its  own  restorative 
by  placing  them  in  the  healthfid  atmosphere  to  be  found  in  these 
institutions — the  need  of  complementary  measures  when  recovery 
can  not  be  attained  by  healthful  living  is  nevertheless  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  Hence,  encouraged  by  the  results  obtained  by  Doctor 
Rollier  and  other  physicians,  we  have  recourse  in  such  cases  to 
heliotherapy,  and  the  application  of  this  treatment  for  only  a  few 
months  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  some  of  the  children, 
while  a  perceptible  improvement  is  gained  in  all  the  others.  *  *  * 

During  the  year  1926  the  pupils  of  the  open-air  schools  numbered 
377,  or  184  boys  and  193  girls. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  results  obtained : 


AGE  AT  ENTRANCE 


6  to  7  years.. 

7  to  8  years.. 

8  to  9  years.. 

9  to  10  years. 

10  to  11  years. 

11  to  12  years. 

Total.. 


Open-air  school 

Open-air  school 

Open-air  school 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Boys  * 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

4 

1 

8 

10 

3 

2 

10 

.1 

15 

13 

8 

8 

.1  10 

7 

14 

17 

8 

10 

7 

6 

11 

16 

10 

8 

.1  9 

7 

13 

10 

13 

11 

.1  11 

12 

11 

32 

19 

18 

.11 

38 

72 

96 

61 

57 

Boys  I  Girls 

I 


Results  obtained  during  six  months’  attendance 


Increase  less  than  4  kilograms'. 
Increase  from  4  to  5  kilograms. . 
Increase  more  than  5  kilograms. 


WEIGHT 


School 
No.  1 

1 

School 
No.  2  , 

School 
No.  3 

Total 

1 

66  ' 

43 

114 

. 1  5 

27 

26 

61 

. 1  ^ 

8 

3 

18 

*  Kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds. 
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Resulla  obtained  during  six  months'  attendance — Continued 
HEIGHT 


School 
No.  1 

School 
No.  2 

School 
No.  3 

Total 

o 

1  26  ' 

1  O 

4 

92 

122 

4 

1  35 

46 

2 

1 

23 

CHEST  MEASUREMENT 


1 

-i  5  i 

98 

36 

139 

5  1 

3 

26  1 

34 

Increase  more  than  7  centimeters . 

-1  « r- 

! 

19 

Results  obtained  during  more  than  six  months’  attendance 
WEIGHT 


School 
No.  1 

School 
No.  2 

School 
No.  3 

Total 

15  ' 

15 

1  36 

28 

71 

5 

34 

20 

59 

5 

16 

39 

HEIGHT 


Unchanged . 

Increa.se  less  than  6  centimeters . . 
Increase  from  6  to  7  centimeters.. 
Increase  more  than  7  centimeters. 


7  . 1 .  7 

10  i  73  27  I  no 

9  i  13  17  I  39 

6  2  20  I  28 


CHEST  MEASUREMENT 


Unchanged . 

Increase  less  than  7  centimeters... 
Increase  from  7  to  8  centimeters.. 
Increase  more  than  8  centimeters. 


>  Centimeter  equals  0.39  inch. 


16  1 . 

. . 1- 

i 

16 

8 

75 

% 

113 

4 

12 

16 

32 

1 

18 

23 

On  examining  these  results,  particularly  the  weight  of  the  children, 
it  is  immediately  seen  that  of  the  total  of  377  pupils  only  36  were  of 
normal  w'eight  w’hen  they  entered,  the  others  being  2,  3,  and  even 
more  kilograms  underweight.  A  similar  condition  holds  true  of  vari¬ 
ations  (not  fundamental,  however)  in  regard  to  height  and  chest 
measurements. 

During  the  second  period  only  students  in  Open-Air  School  No.  1 
failed  to  gain  in  weight,  height,  and  chest  measurements;  in  the  other 
two  schools  all  the  pupils  began  a  new  cycle  of  growth. 

At  the  end  of  even  the  minimum  period  of  treatment,  children 
who  at  entrance  were  sickly  and  of  such  poor  physique  that  they 
aroused  the  pity  of  all  who  saw  them,  came  out  entirely  recon¬ 
stituted — robust,  happy,  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life — the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  open-air  school  treatment  of  the  ills 
that  preyed  upon  them. 
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MEXICO-ACAPULCO  UlOHWAY 


An  outstanding  achievement  in  Mexico’s  road  construction  program  of  1U27  was  the  completion  of 
the  great  highway  from  the  capital  to  the  Pacific  port  of  Acapulco,  which  was  ofiened  to  traffic 
November  11,  1927.  Upper:  A  curve  in  the  road  through  the  Zopilote  Canyon.  Ix>wer:  Tunnel 
at  kilometer  241,  in  the  Zopilote  Canyon 


PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  ALONG 


THE  MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 


Courtesy  of  Comision  Nacioosl  ue  Caminos 


MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 


Construction  on  this  highway,  which  has  a  length  of  462  kilometers  (287  miles)  from  the  National 
Palace,  Mexico  City,  to  the  outskirts  of  Acapulco,  has  been  carried  on  intermittently  since  the 
days  of  the  Spanish  Dominion.  Upper:  Ferrying  across  the  Mexcala  River.  Lower:  Kilometer 
255,  Just  beyond  the  Mexcala  River 


Courtwy  of  Comisidn  NacioiiAl  dt  Comipoo 

MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 

The  opening  of  this  road  through  the  States  of  Morelos  and  Guerrero  is  of  the  greatest  iniirartance  in 
the  development  of  that  region,  accessible  markets  l>eing  provided  for  its  ^icultural  and  mineral 
resources.  Upper:  Section  of  the  road  known  as  “The  Whip.”  Lower:  Winding  road  at  kilometer 
322 


PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  ALONG 


THE  MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 


Courtecir  ol  Coiiuu6b  Nftcional  de  CamiiKM 

MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 

A  narrow  pass  in  the  Acahuizotia  Canyon.  The  mountainous  region  traversed  by  the  road,  iack  of 
communication  and  other  difficulties  presented  trying  problems  to  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
construction.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  highway  two  to  three  weeks  were  required  to  make 
the  trip,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  over  perilous  trails 


PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  ALONG 


Courtny  of  CofnMi6ii  Narional  de  Caminoo 

MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 

The  Playon  Cascades,  one  of  the  many  picturesque  views  from  the  new  highway.  In  addition  to  the 
commercial  advantages  derived  from  the  road,  the  trip  from  the  Capital  to  Acapulco  has  a  lure  for 
tourists,  and  for  their  benefit  large  modern  hotels  are  now  planned  at  three  convenient  points 
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MEXICO-ACAPULCO  HIGHWAY 


Upper:  Xolapa  Falls  and  River,  one  of  the  several  falls  along  the  highway.  Lower:  Acapulco  Bay, 
viewed  from  the  road.  Acapulco  Bay,  although  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  in  the  world,  was, 
prior  to  the  completion  of  this  highway,  seldom  a  port  of  call  because  of  its  almost  complete  isolation 
on  the  landward  side 


HISTORICAL  SARVEY 
AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA  *.* 

(The  International  Labor  Office  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  labor  laws 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  which  will  be  printed  in  Spanish,  in  two  volumes; 
one  covering  labor  legislation  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  the  other 
that  in  the  remaining  16  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  splendid  collaboration  of  Don  Moisis  Poblete  Troncoso,  formerly  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  in  the  Chilian  Ministry  of  Health,  Social  Wdfare  and  Labor,  and 
Professor  of  Social  Economics  in  the  University  of  Chile,  that  the  Office  has  been 
able  to  assemble  the  exceedingly  scattered  and  but  little  accessible  body  of  Ibero- 
American  law  on  labor  legislation,  a  body  of  such  considerable  volume  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest  that  it  will  constitute  a  very  important  element  in  the  inevitable 
codification,  an  encouraging  movement  toward  which  is  already  in  evidence  in  a 
number  of  countries. 

In  addition  to  collecting,  selecting,  and  classifying  the  material,  this  distinguished 
Chilian  expert  has  written  a  comprehensive  introduction  which  constitutes,  as  stated 
in  the  introductory  note  in  the  International  Labor  Review  in  which  it  appears,  “a 
synthetic  survey  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  legislation  studied.”  The  first 
part  of  this  introduction  is  reprinted  here,  to  be  followed  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  by  the  remainder  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  existing  legislation  classi¬ 
fied  by  subject.  It  may  be  added  that  the  publication  of  Sr.  Poblete  Troncoso’ s  monu¬ 
mental  work  will  be  awaited  with  keen  interest  not  only  by  international  labor  circles, 
but  by  the  Ibero-American  Governments  and  social  and  scientific  workers  every¬ 
where. — Editor’s  note.) 

By  Moisfis  Poblete-Troncoso 

Former  Undersecretary  in  the  Chilian  Ministry  of  Hygiene,  Social  .Assistance  and 
Welfare,  and  Labor;  Professor  in  the  University  of  Santiago  de  Chile 

Historical  Survey 

THE  PERIOD  OF  SPANISH  COLONIZATION 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  existing  social  legislation  in 
Spanish  America,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  make  a  rapid  survey 
I  of  the  evolution  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  that  continent. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  in 
America  two  great  empires  stood  out  prominently :  That  of  the  Incas, 
who  had  established  their  capital  in  Cuzco,  Peru,*  and  whose 

>  International  Labour  Xenew,  London,  January,  1828. 

I  Leonardo  Pena:  Hittoria  it  Chile.  Paris,  Alcan,  1927. 
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dominion  extended  to  Chile,  and  that  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico.  The 
great  aboriginal  tribes  devoted  themselves  especially  to  agriculture, 
the  exploitation  of  a  certain  number  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  and 
certain  elementary  industries  such  as  textiles. 

The  organization  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas  deserves  the  attention 
of  investigators.  It  was  a  species  of  pure  collectivism  or  communism 
as  regards  the  land,  and  also  as  regards  the  primitive  manufactures, 
which  were  limited  to  the  production  of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics.® 

Labor  had  a  compulsory  character  in  the  Empire  of  the  Incas,  and  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  in  his  work  Comentarios  reales  del  Perii,  shows  that  perfect  communism 
prevailed  in  production  and  distribution. 

S.  Suarez,  too,  in  his  book,  El  Jenomeno  sociologico  del  Trabajo 
industrial  en  las  Misiones  jesutticas  (The  Sociological  Phenomenon 
©f  Industrial  Labour  in  the  Jesuit  Missions),  states  that — 

The  organization  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas  represented  a  rigid  State  socialism 
in  which  all  social  classes  functioned  admirably.  The  vast  empire  resembled 
a  disciplined  and  systematic  army,  capable  of  arousing  the  sincere  admiration 
of  the  most  insusceptible  conquerors. 

The  conditions  of  labor  in  New  Spain  (Mexico),  although  not 
a  pure  collectivism  as  in  Peru,  had  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
latter. 

Important  studies  and  investigations  by  various  Spanish  scholars, 
especially  Carmelo  Vinas  Mey^,  Tomas  Elorrieta,  and  Pedro 
Sangro  y  Ros  de  Olano®,  have  made  known  to  the  world  the  first 
examples  of  labor  legislation  in  America,  which  date  back  to  the 
period  of  Spanish  colonization.  To  quote  Mr.  Vifias  Mey: 

Spain  initiated  and  put  into  practice  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  doctrine  \ 
of  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  the  native  races  as  a  historic  mandate  I 
of  the  superior  civilized  races.  The  best  known  manifestation  of  this  is  the  / 
consecration  by  the  Indian  legislation  of  the  legal  principle  of  native  liberty.  / 

The  first  legislative  manifestations  of  the  social  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Spain  in  America  date  back  to  the  sixteenth  century 
and  are  found  in  new  laws  (1542)  and  the  first  royal  order  relating 
to  personal  service,  dated  1563,  followed  by  an  abundant  labor 
legislation  intended  to  regulate  the  work  of  the  Indians  in  its  various 
forms,  agricultural,  mining,  and  textile.  The  most  important  was 
the  royal  order  of  1563,  in  which  this  legislation  appears  already 
systematized. 

Before  the  dates  indicated  various  royal  provisions  had  been 
issued  relating  principally  to  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Indians. 

'  Unsain:  Legitlaei&n  del  Trabajo.  1926. 

*  El  dereeho  obrero  en  la  eolonitaeUn  eepaHola;  1924.  El  rigimen  de  la  lierra  en  la  eolonizacidn  etpalMa;  1925,  ^ 

*  Crdniea  del  moolmUnto  de  reforma  social  en  EepaHa.  Madrid,  1925. 
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In  1540  the  King  of  Spain  authorized  the  Viceroy  of  Mendoza 
to  take  suitable  steps  in  the  territory  to  prevent  the  loading  of  the 
Indians  called  “Tamemes,”  who  took  the  place  of  beasts  of  burden 
in  the  transport  of  goods,  especially  in  the  posts,  for  which  they 
had  to  cover  as  much  as  50  leagues  a  day. 

Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  by  royal  orders,  expressly  prohibited 
the  loading  of  Indians,  save  in  exceptional  cases  where  no  roads 
existed  and  the  goods  to  he  carried  were  indispensable  to  the  pro¬ 
visioning  of  towns,  hut  subject  to  the  number  of  Indians  being 
previously  fixed  and  to  their  being  over  18  years  of  age,  while  the  load 
was  not  to  exceed  two  arrobas,^  to  be  carried  by  several  persons  in 
turn. 

The  prohibition  of  work  in  mines  for  Indians  was  introduced  in 
1548  for  the  reason  that  “it  constitutes  the  greatest  source  of  ill 
treatment  and  vexations  for  them.” 

Charles  V,  in  the  royal  order  of  April  7,  1594,  addressed  to  the 
Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  forbade  that — 

now  or  hereafter  any  person  having  any  Indians  under  his  authority,  under  a 
concession  {encomienda)  or  otherwise,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  send  them 
down  into  mines  for  the  purpose  of  getting  gold  or  silver,  and  if  any  person 
shall  so  do  he  shall  lose  the  Indians  so  conceded  to  him  and  incur  a  penalty  of 
100  maravedis. 

A  similar  prohibition  was  issued  at  that  period  against  permitting 
the  Indians  of  Peru  or  New  Galicia  to  work  in  the  mines,  even  with 
their  own  consent.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  orders  and 
provisions  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favor  of  the  aboriginals  were 
not  entirely  respected  in  America.  The  Spanish  Government 
itself,  shortly  afterwards,  “following  a  totally  contrary  course  of 
action,  took  measures  for  the  admission  of  Indians  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  especially  in  Potosi,  and  compelled  them  to  work  in  them  by 
the  institution  of  the  mita." 

The  various  historians  and  investigators  state  that  it  was  the 
native  chiefs  themselves  who  demanded  from  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  the  right  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  that  the  Crown  gave  way 
for  economic  reasons. 

Before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  there  existed  in  the 
various  countries  what  was  called  “personal  service,”  known  by 
the  natives  under  the  name  of  mita.  It  was  a  species  of  servitude 
by  one  or  more  Indians  in  a  tribe  in  favor  of  the  chief  or  “cacique.” 
It  almost  amounted  to  slavery,  since  it  was  established  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  for  particular  requirements,  for  the  service  of  the  caciques 
or  headmen,  was  not  remunerated,  and  bore  the  character  of  a 


*  The  arroba  is  about  25  lbs.,  or  11.5  kg. 

’  Cannelo  Vibas  Mey;  El  derecho  obrero  en  la  colonirorion  upaAola,  p.  9.  Ibid. 
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personal  tribute  or  act  of  vassalage,  while  the  mita  had  no  limitation 
as  regards  either  the  time  or  the  number  of  mitayos,  both  of  which 
depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  monarch.  The  mita  existed  for 
work  in  mines,  in  the  fields,  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
and  roads,  for  domestic  service,  military  service,  etc. 

Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  mita  was  maintained,  but  only  for 
productive  services  of  a  public  character  and  general  interest,  and 
the  work  was  temporary  and  remunerated.  The  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  reestablished  the  mita  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  productive 
and  mining  work  and  the  maintenance  and  enrichment  of  the  colony, 
but  imposed  the  obligation  not  only  on  natives,  but  also  on  Spaniards, 
mulattos,  etc.,  with  the  further  object,  according  to  some  authors, 
“of  insuring  the  freedom  and  good  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  their 
work.” 

The  mita  system  was  established  whenever  there  were  not  enough 
voluntary  workers.  In  addition,  measures  were  taken  to  encourage 
the  Indians  to  work  voluntarily. 

Further,  workers’  villages  were  founded  for  the  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mining  undertakings,  land  was  granted  them  for 
their  crops  and  cattle,  food  was  supplied  to  them  at  lower  prices 
than  to  other  persons,  and  these  villages  were  supplied  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  “schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  body  of  legislation  of  the  colonial 
epoch,  however,  containing  genuine  principles  of  social  law,  was 
undoubtedly  the  Code  of  the  Indies  (Recopilacion  de  Indias).  The 
fixing  of  hours  of  work,  the  regulation  of  wages,  the  regulation  of 
conditions  of  work,  the  determination  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  workers  and  employers,  etc.,  are  all  found  in  this  code. 

By  these  laws  it  was  provided  that  wages  must  be  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  life  of  the  Indian, 

since  it  is  pursuant  to  and  in  conformity  with  my  intention  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  Indians  must  work  and  employ  themselves  in  all  things  necessary  to  the 
commonwealth  and  must  live  and  maintain  themselves  by  their  labor,  they 
shall  be  well  paid  and  satisfied  with  the  .same  and  receive  good  treatment. 

It  was  further  provided  that  wages  should  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
that  is  to  say,  the  high  or  low  cost  of  living,  “in  order  that  they 
might  be  suitable  and  just.”  The  fixing  of  wages  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  tbe  viceroys  and  other  Government  authorities,  after  con¬ 
sultation  “with  persons  practically  acquainted  with  every  kind  of 
work,  and  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  those  possessing  the  greatest 
experience  and  knowledge  in  such  matters.” 

Equally  interesting  are  a  series  of  provisions  relating  to  the  wages 
of  Indians  working  in  the  mines,  which  fix  their  amount  “  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  natives,  or,  if  they  are  so  immoderate  in  their 
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demands  that  their  excess  might  compromise  the  interests  of  the 
undertaking,  they  shall  be  fixed  by  the  justices.”  Other  provisions 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  prohibited  the  payment  of  wages  in  kind, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  paid  every  Saturday. 

As  regards  hours  of  work,  these  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
viceroys  for  the  mita, 

indicating  the  hours  and  time  on  each  day  in  which  they  shall  work,  and  so  that 
the  work  shall  not  be  excessive  or  greater  than  is  suitable  to  the  constitution 
and  capacitj*  of  each  one,  and  leaving  them  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  in  which  they  may  cultivate  such  lands  and  farms  as  each  Indian  possesses. 

It  is  also  interesting,  as  the  author  so  often  quoted  observes,  to 
note  that  Philip  II  established  the  eight-hour  day  for  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  fortresses  and  other  military  works. 
This  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Law  VI,  Title  VI,  Book  III,  of  the 
Code  of  the  Indies : 

The  eight-hour  day  is  hereby  established:  Workers  shall  be  emplo3-ed  eight 
hours  in  the  day,  four  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  distributed  as 
maj'  be  convenient,  in  the  fortifications  and  other  works  to  be  constructed,  such 
hours  being  distributed  over  the  times  most  suitable  for  avoiding  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  more  or  less  as  shall  seem  fit  to  the  engineers,  in  such  manner  that,  while 
no  available  moment  shall  be  lost,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  promote  the  health 
and  preservation  of  the  workers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Sunday  rest  was  compul¬ 
sory,  since  the  Catholic  religion  of  the  conquerors  introduced  this 
provision  from  the  beginning. 

Law  XXVI,  Title  I,  Book  VI,  provided  that  the  prices  of  the 
means  of  subsistance  should  be  fixed  at  lower  rates  for  the  workers 
than  for  other  persons.  Provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of 
commissariat  arrangements  for  native  workers.  Further,  employ¬ 
ers  were  required  to  supply  mitayos,  in  addition  to  wages,  with 
dinner,  supper,  and  bed,  “and  the  obligation  was  imposed  on  them 
to  maintain  doctors  for  the  treatment  of  sick  workers  and  to  bear 
the  cost  of  burial  in  case  of  death.” 

Partial  compensation  in  case  of  accidents  in  the  mines  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  principle.  Indians  injured  by  an  accident  received 
from  their  employers  half  their  w'ages  pending  recovery.  As  regards 
the  general  principle  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  the 
Ancient  Statutes  {Fuero  Viejo)  of  Castille  (Book  IV,  Title  III,  Law 
Va)  contain  the  following  provision : 

If  any  person  hires  a  workman  for  a  fixed  time,  and  the  workman  dies  while 
in  full  health  without  fault  of  the  master,  he  shall  be  paid  double  the  amount 
of  his  wages,  and  the  same  shall  be  the  case  if  he  is  discharged  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.® 

•  Pedro  Ssngro  y  Ros  de  Ohmo:  Op.  dt. 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  law  provided  for  special  compensation  for 
premature  dismissal. 

The  Laws  of  the  Indies  also  contained  a  number  of  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  native  women  and  children;  they  prohibited 
the  employment  of  Indians  under  18  years  of  age,  except  for  tending 
animals,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  father,  and  subject 
to  payment  of  wages,  and  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

Apprenticeship  was  specially  provided  for  in  Law  X,  Title  XIII, 
Book  VI,  and  Indians  entering  the  factories  {obrajes)  enjoyed  full 
freedom. 

Later  Charles  II,  by  an  order  of  1682,  prohibited  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  factories. 

The  laws  of  the  Indies  prohibited  the  employment  of  women  on 
farms  and  estates.  (Law  XX,  Title  XIII,  Book  VI.) 

Law  XIII,  Title  XVII,  Book  VI,  provides  that  no  Indian  woman, 
having  a  living  child,  shall  be  engaged  as  wet  nurse  for  the  child  of 
any  Spaniard,  especially  of  the  holder  of  a  concession  (encomendero) 
subject  to  the  loss  of  the  concession  and  a  fine  of  500  pesos. 

A  series  of  legislative  provisions  for  the  protection  of  Indians 
working  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  which,  especially  in  Peru, 
was  the  most  important  industry  existing  during  the  colonial  period, 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

These  provisions,  enacted  in  1577  and  supplemented  later,  deal 
with  the  organization  of  work,  the  special  license  given  by  the  vice¬ 
roy  to  the  owner  of  the  factory  for  the  employment  of  Indians,  the 
hours  of  work  for  the  various  classes  of  employment,  the  amount 
of  wages  and  security  for  their  payment,  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  by  the  factory  owners  to  the 
Indians  of  clothing  or  other  articles,  the  treatment  of  Indians  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  conditions  of  work,  etc.  Special  provisions 
were  issued  in  1684  for  the  Province  of  Quito  (Ecuador). 

The  Spanish  monarchs  also  legislated  for  the  protection  of  native 
workers  employed  on  cocoa  and  indigo  plantations. 

In  spite  of  all  the  measures  and  provisions  adopted  by  the  Crown, 
the  Indians  frequently  suffered  from  hard  and  excessive  labor,  abuses, 
and  annoyances,  which  continued  for  many  years  after  the  conquest 
of  American  independence.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that 
these  abuses,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  review  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  can  not  be  imputed  to  the  Spanish  Government.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  contributed  to  the  considerable  diminution  of  the 
aboriginal  race,  but  the  position  did  not  immediately  improve  after 
the  attainment  of  independence. 

The  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  put 
an  end  to  the  exploitation  of  natives  are  of  unquestionable  interest. 

100203— 28— Bull.  6 - i 
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Philip  III  in  1604  prohibited  the  employment  of  the  “peaceable” 
Indians  of  Chile  in  the  extraction  of  gold,  and  only  permitted  their 
employment  in  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  gathering  of  crops. 
Identical  provisions  were  issued  by  the  same  king  in  1607  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  the  mines  of  Moraga,  in  the  Oruro  (Bolivia),  and 
other  places  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata. 

As  regards  agricultural  lalxir,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  certain 
provinces  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  also  in  that  of  New  Spain, 
there  existed  the  system  of  concessions  (encomiendas);  these  were 
concessions  of  lands  granted  by  the  viceroys  to  particular  conquerors 
or  gentlemen,  with  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  Indians  living  on 
such  lands.  These  concessions  were  made  with  the  object  of  Chris¬ 
tianizing  the  Indians,  but  in  practice  they  lent  themselves  to  the 
greatest  abuses.® 

Certain  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies  provided  that  the  natives  should 
go  into  the  markets  and  public  places,  and  there  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  and  place  themselves  in  the  employment  of  such  persons 
as  they  desired  and  in  such  manner  as  they  should  freely  agree  wuth 
their  employers.  They  assembled  in  numerous  groups,  so  consti¬ 
tuting  what  w'as  in  reality  a  labor  fair  or  “hiring.”  The  tradition 
continued  up  to  a  few  years  ago  in  certain  American  countries,  the 
system  being  known  by  the  name  of  enganche  (enrollment)  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  system  of  agricultural  labor  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  known  as  “missions.”  The 
Jesuits  instituted  a  humane  system  of  labor,  although  they  subjected 
the  Indians  to  a  real  religious  discipline. 

As  the  natives  were  insullicient  for  the  working  of  the  mines 
and  certain  kinds  of  heavy  work,  the  conquerors  introduced  negro 
slaves  into  certain  countries  to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  the  carrying  on  of  such  scanty  industries  as  existed  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.  African  slaves  were  chiefly  introduced  in  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
Central  America,  where  they  were  best  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  climate.  In  some  of  these  countries  they  mixed  with  the  natives, 
and  in  others  they  remained  separate  from  the  white  population. 

In  addition  to  the  slaves,  work  was  undertaken  by  freemen,  the 
conquerors  and  their  descendants,  w'ho,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
imitation  of  the  European  guilds  or  corporations,  were  protected 
in  some  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  by  a  species 
of  corporations,  which  were  the  first  manifestation  of  the  movement 
toward  association.  These  associations  were  energetically  combated 
by  the  Governments,  being  considered,  in  the  language  of  certain 
colonial  officials,  “violations  of  the  freedom  of  labor” — a  phrase 


•  Barros  Arana:]//uforia  de  Chile. 
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which  in  some  measure  recalls  the  famous  edict  of  Turgot  in  1779 
against  the  guilds. 

No  sooner  had  the  war  of  independence  of  the  Spanish-American 
colonies  broken  out  than  declarations  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
began  to  be  made  in  the  new  nations.  This  was  done  in  Ai^entina 
by  a  decree  of  September  1,  1811,  which  declared  the  extinction  of  / 
the  tribute  previously  paid  to  the  kings  and  the  abolition  of  the 
mita,  the  encomiendas,  the  yaconazgo  (a  kind  of  corv6e  or  forced 
labor),  and  personal  services.  A  decree  of  April  6,  1812,  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  the  act  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  February  2,  1813,  declared  the  doctrine  of  “freedom  by  birth” 
(jlibertad  de  vientre),  i.  e.,  that  every  citizen  born  on  Argentine  territory 
was  by  that  fact  alone  free. 

The  same  thing  occured  in  Chile,  where  by  a  decree  of  O’Higgins 
in  1811  slavery  was  declared  abolished.  The  constitution  of  1833 
expressly  declares  that  there  are  no  slaves  in  Chile  and  that  everyone 
who  treads  Chilean  territory  is  considered  free,  a  principle  repeated 
in  the  new  constitution  of  September  18,  1925.  Almost  all  the 
Spanish-American  constitutions  contain  similar  declarations. 

The  legislation  which  applied  especially  in  the  colony  during  the 
Spanish  domination  was  that  of  the  ancient  Castilian  codes,  known 
as  the  Siete  Partidas,  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  Fuero  Real,  and  in 
particular  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
contain  notable  references  and  provisions  in  regard  to  labor. 

As  Doctor  Unsain  says  in  the  work  previously  quoted: 

The  contents  of  some  of  these  are  surprising — the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
their  conceptions,  and  their  revelation  of  the  existence  of  a  problem  which  many 
regard  as  having  originated  in  our  own  day. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PERIOD 


The  laws  refen’ed  to  above  remained  in  force  in  almost  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America  for  many  years  after  the  attainment  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  until  the  enactment  of  the  first  civil  codes,  which  almost 
completely  replaced  the  legislation  in  force  at  the  time.  This  new 
legislation  was  for  the  most  part  inspired  by  the  Civil  Code  of 
Napoleon  and  in  other  cases  by  the  Spanish  Civil  Code,  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  freedom  of  labor. 

Thus,  in  the  Ai^entine,  Chilean,  Ecuadorian,  Colombian,  and 
other  civil  codes  there  is  complete  absence  of  freedom  of  contract 
and  in  many  cases  an  express  declaration  of  the  legal  inferiority  of 
workers,  salaried  employees,  and  persons  employed  for  pay  generally, 
although  some  mining  laws,  based  on  the  Spanish  legislation,  con¬ 
tained  special  provisions  favorable  to  the  worker  as  regards  wages, 
contracts  of  employment,Jand  accidents. 
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In  the  Latin-American  countries  the  action  of  the  State  in  favor 
of  the  legal  protection  of  the  workers  has  been  enormously  intensified 
during  recent  years,  especially  since  the  war,  and  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  this  movement  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  theories 
of  the  classical  individualist  school.  Economic  individualism  has 
prevailed  without  any  counteracting  influence  in  the  majority  of  the 
countries  of  South  America,  in  university  teaching,  in  educated 
opinion,  and  among  statesmen  and  rulers. 

The  primary  reason,  however,  that  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  labor  and  of  the  life  of  the  worker  has  not  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  progress  and  perfection  must  be  sought  in  the  facts  themselves, 
in  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  industrial  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  countries. 

Large-scale  industry,  with  its  immense  capital,  its  powerful  and 
formidable  machinery,  and  its  vast  armies  of  workers,  is  in  fact  a 
recent  phenomenon  in  Latin  America,  particularly  in  the  production 
of  manufactured  goods. 

The  movement  toward  industrial  concentration  and  expansion 
is  daily  gaining  more  ground  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors: 
The  immense  and  incalculable  wealth  of  the  continent  in  the  form 
of  iron,  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  and  in  fact  all  the  elements  and 
raw  materials  essential  for  modern  industrial  production. 

Simultaneously  wdth  the  rapid  and  increasing  development  of 
industrialism  in  certain  Latin-American  countries,  a  profound  and 
radical  transformation  is  taking  place  in  the  old  predominant  ideas 
on  the  problems  of  labor  and  the  way  they  should  be  solved.  A 
powerful  current  of  public  opinion,  in  the  intellectual  classes  and  in 
the  parliaments,  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  adoption  of  the 
social  reforms  advocated  in  more  advanced  countries,  reforms  which 
have  received  a  new'  impulse  since  the  w'ar  from  the  international 
labor  charter  embodied  in  the  peace  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  operation 
of  w’hich  has  been  continued  by  the  League  of  Nations  through  the 
international  labor  organization.  Among  the  countries  concerned 
Argentina,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  others  are  prominent. 

Characteristics  of  Latin-American  Social  Legislation 

IMMIGRATION 

The  special  characteristics  of  Latin-American  labor  legislation 
have  been  influenced  by  the  actual  conditions  of  the  South  American 
Continent. 

America  is  a  country  of  immigration.  Beyond  question  immi¬ 
gration,  with  its  introduction  of  foreign  elements  of  a  different  culture 
from  that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  has  specially  conditioned  the 
social  legislation  of  a  large  number  of  American  countries. 
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An  examination  of  two  of  the  largest  countries  of  Latin  America; 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  will  show  that  they  are  countries  of  intense 
immigration. 

In  Argentina  the  immigration  from  1857  to  1925  was  as  follows: 


Period 

1857-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 


Immigrants 
8,  900 
82,  979 
175,  763 
203,  455 
328,  444 
643,  881 


Period 

1911-1920 

1921  _ 

1922  _ 

1923  _ 

1924  _ 

1925  _ 


Immigrants 
935,  825 
122,  367 
161,  009 
232,  501 
191,  169 
74,  000 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  3,160,293  immigrants 
entered  Argentina  from  1857  to  1925.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that 
about  30  per  cent  have  returned  to  their  own  countries,  there  re¬ 
main  in  any  case  about  2,000,000.  Most  of  the  immigrants  into 
Argentina  are  of  Italian  nationality;  after  them  come  Spaniards, 
French,  Turks,  Germans,  British,  Central  Europeans,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  Danes,  North  Americans,  Dutch,  and  Swedes. 

In  Brazil  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  immigrants  entered  the 
country  between  1908  and  1926,  most  of  whom  are,  in  order  of 
numbers,  Italians,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Russians, 
Austrians,  French,  English,  Swiss,  Belgians,  and  Turks. 

Between  1820  and  1920,  3,577,355  immigrants  entered  Brazil, 
and  up  to  1926,  4,013,226.  In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone,  the 
most  industrial  state  of  Brazil  and  the  one  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  immigrants,  2,230,166  immigrants  entered  during  the 
hundred  years  between  1827  and  1926. 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics  from  1908: 


Year  Immigranta 

1908  . 94,658 

1909  _ 85,444 

1910  _ 88,564 

1911  . 35,907 

1912  . .  180,  155 

1913.. .  192,487 

1914  . 82,453 

1915  _ 32,206 

1916  . 34,033 


Year  Immigrants 

1917  _  31,  192 

1918  . '. . .  20,501 

1919  _  37,  898 

1920  _ 71,027 

1922  _  66,  234 

1923  . 86,629 

1924  _  98,  125 

1925  _ 84,883 

1926  _  100,000 


This  circumstance,  it  _ must  be  repeated,  has  given  the  social 
problem  in  Latin  America  special  characteristics  of  its  own  different 
from  those  of  the  European  social  problem. 

As  the  countries  in  question  are  countries  of  large  agricultural 
area,  immense  natural  wealth,  raw  materials  of  every  kind,  especially 
minerals,  but  are  still  only  thinly  populated  by  the  natives  and 
consequently  lacking  in  the  necessary  labor  for  developing  the 
national  economic  resources,  the  Governments  have  for  some  con- 
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siderable  time  past  adopted  a  large  number  of  measures  on  immigra¬ 
tion  and  colonization. 

THE  RECENTNESS  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

Another  characteristic  of  labor  legislation  in  Latin  America  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  (luarter  of  a  centuiy^  since  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  that  region  initiated  their  social  legislation,  which  has 
shown  specially  rapid  growth  since  the  war.  This  situation  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  social  reform  movement  in  Europe,  which  has  an 
experience  of  more  than  a  century.  The  Latin-American  nations, 
in  the  shorter  period  they  have  been  at  work  on  the  problem,  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe  in  social 
legislation.  This  is  the  case  with  Argentina,  Chile,  Mexico,  Uruguay, 
etc. 

Owing  to  the  recentncss  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  it  has  not  the  wide  experience  of  the  older 
European  nations.  This  circumstance  has  necessarily  produced,  in 
the  first  place,  defects  in  the  legislation  itself,  great  instability  in  its 
content,  or,  in  other  words,  more  or  less  continuous  amendments, 
and  also  difficulties  in  application. 

The  same  lack  of  e.\perience  and  social  tradition  has  made  it 
necessary  for  this  legislation  to  take  as  its  model  the  most  advanced 
legislation  of  other  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
social  legislation  of  Latin  America  has  not  been  inspired  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  in  fact  the 
social  achievement  of  Europe  that  has  been  the  inspirer  of  the 
solution  of  social  problems  in  Latin  America.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  culture  of  these  nations  is  primarily  Latin,  and 
not  Anglo-Saxon.  University  education  in  Latin  America  and 
economic  and  social  theories  have  always  been  inspired  by  European 
educational  methods  and  by  the  philosophers,  economists,  and 
thinkers  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  France.  The  currents  of  emi¬ 
gration  and  immigration  already  referred  to  have  almost  all  been  of 
European  origin.  Even  the  scientific  terminology  of  the  labor 
legislation  of  Spanish  America  is  the  terminology  of  European  social 
legislation  and  not  that  of  North  America.  The  influence  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  so  strong  in  the  economic  and  financial 
sphere,  has  been  null  m  the  sphere  of  social  policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
social  legislation  artd  the  social  policy  which  has  led  up  to  it  have 
developed  without  any  considerable  sectarianism,  without  the 
formidable  struggle  that  has  characterized  the  creation  of  social 
legislation  in  Europe.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  intense  antago¬ 
nism  found  in  Europe  between  capital  and  labor  does  not  exist  in 
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Latin  America.  It  may  further  be  said  with  reasonable  accuracy 
that  almost  all  the  political  parties  in  each  nation,  from  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  the  Radicals,  taking  these  terms  in  their  scientific  sense, 
have  influenced  and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  social 
legislation  of  the  Spanish-American  countries. 

This  situation  is  easily  explained  in  certain  countries  of  immi¬ 
gration  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  of  to-day  is  the  immigrant 
of  yesterday.  He  was  a  workman  before  he  was  an  employer. 

The  resistance  in  economic  circles  to  social  legislation,  too,  has 
not  been  very  strongly  marked,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin- 
American  countries  are  not  generally  exporters  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  economic  struggle  in  the  international  market  is 
much  less  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  international  market  of 
Europe. 

It  is  well  known  that  social  legislation  represents  more  or  less 
a  charge  on  industry,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
which  it  involves.  As  economic  competition  is  feeble  in  Latin 
America,  the  resistance  to  social  reform  was  not  of  much  importance 
during  the  earlier  period.  It  is  certainly  observable  that  this 
liberality  in  the  matter  of  social  legislation  is  now  meeting  with  some 
resistance.  The  countries  of  Latin  America  are  every  day  acquiring 
a  greater  industrial  development  and,  by  the  working  of  economic 
laws,  are  destined  to  be  converted  in  the  more  or  less  near  future 
into  an  active  export  market. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  LAW 

In  the  aggregate  of  Latin-American  legislation  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  a  Latin-American  labor  law  beginning  to  take  more  or  less 
definite  shape. 

Indications  of  its  birth  are  to  be  found  at  the  American  Congress 
of  Tucuman  (1916),  which  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the 
combination  of  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  a  common 
work  of  labor  legislation.  They  are  further  to  be  seen  in  a  more 
definite  form  at  the  social  welfare  congress  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1923.  The  congress  of  social  economy  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1924  approved  a  series  of  resolutions  showing  the  existence  of  a 
Latin-American  social  law.  Finally,  the  Pan  American  Conference 
held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1924  adopted  the  labor  charter  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  almost  verbatim. 

The  resolutions  approved  by  the  Pan  American  Conference  at 
Santiago  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Fifth  Paa  American  Conference  recommends  the  inclusion  in  the 
program  of  future  conferences  of  the  study  of  international  questions  related 
to  social  problems. 
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2.  The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  recommends  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  the  adoption  of  laws  based  on  the  following  principle,  which  is  recognized 
in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

“Human  labor  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce.” 

3.  The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  also  recommends  to  the  American 
Republics,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  their  respective  constitutions,  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  shall  contribute  to  procuring  harmony  between  capital 
and  labor  and  to  insuring  social  welfare.  In  particular  it  recommends  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  contract  of  employment  in  its  various  forms, 
protection  against  occupational  diseases  and  industrial  accidents,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  conditions  of  labor,  and  in  particular  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
the  housing  problem  and  in  general  that  of  the  formation  of  the  home,  safety  and 
health  in  shops,  factories,  and  workshops,  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  and 
measures  for  popular  credit. 

4.  The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  recommends  the  establishment  in  each 
country  of  a  system  of  social  insurance,  especially,  and  immediatelj',  against 
accidents,  sickness  and  invalidity. 

.5.  The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  recommends  to  the  States,  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  creation  of  technical  departments  for  labor  statistics 
and  labor  inspection,  and  emphasizes  the  desirability  for  the  States  of  mutual 
communication  of  the  investigations,  studies,  and  progress  made  in  each. 

6.  The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  recommends  the  carrying  out  of  the 
preliminary  studies  that  are  indispensable  for  the  preparation  of  international 
conventions  between  the  American  countries  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  workers,  and  on  certain  general  rules  and  standards  of  econom- 
ico-social  policy. 

TENDENCY  TO  CODIFICATION 

From  a  study  of  Latin-American  labor  legislation  as  a  whole 
there  emerges  a  phenomenon  which  is  almost  unknown  in  Europe. 
None  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have  included  labor  legis¬ 
lation  in  their  general  or  civil  legislation.  They  have  legislated 
by  means  of  separate  laws,  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in 
the  positive  civil  legislation.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  that  of  most  European  labor  legislation, 
which  in  its  early  stages  was  generally  incorporated  in  the  civil 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  at  grouping  and  a  tendency  to  codi- 
hcation  is  observable.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and 
Uruguay  are  preparing  labor  codes  coordinating  the  whole  of  their 
labor  legislation.  Draft  labor  codes  already  exist  in  Argentina  and 
Chile,  and  have  been  discussed  in  the  parliaments. 

THE  POSITION  OP  FOREIGNERS 

An  important  feature  of  Latin-American  labor  legislation  is  the 
equalization  of  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  those  of 
the  immigrants  or  foreigners  entering  the  country.  The  political 
constitutions  of  almost  all  the  Latin-American  countries — those  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay  may  be  specially 
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mentioned — recognize  the  equality  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
all  citizens  inhabiting  or  entering  their  territories.  Labor  legis¬ 
lation  has  accordingly  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all  foreigners  under 
the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  nationals. 

This  phenomenon  is  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  where  it  is  only 
since  the  war  that  international  conventions  have  become  common 
for  securing  equality  of  treatment  for  foreign  and  national  workers. 

Further,  certain  Latin-American  countries,  including  Argentina, 
have  concluded  a  number  of  treaties  with  European  countries  with 
the  object  of  giving  Argentine  citizens,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
the  benefit  of  protective  legislation,  principally  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  accidents.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  treaty  of  June  8, 
1921,  between  Argentina  and  Spain  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
in  case  of  industrial  accidents,  and  those  of  June  8,  1920,  between 
Argentina  and  Italy,  of  December  24,  1924,  between  Argentina  and 
Belgium,  and  of  March  22,  1926,  between  Argentina  and  Austria,  all 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

COOPERATION  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL 

SOCIAL  POLICY 

The  Spanish-American  countries  have  participated  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  activities  of  the  international  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  created  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Notwithstanding  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Latin-American  social  legislation  and 
the  comparatively  recent  existence  of  these  countries  as  independent 
nations,  the  Latin-American  countries  have  recognized  the  enor¬ 
mous  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  social  peace  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
have  taken  part  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  various  sessions  of 
the  international  labor  conference  convened  by  the  international 
labor  organization,  several  of  them,  including  Chile,  Argentina, 
Cuba,  and  others,  sending  complete  delegations.  The  participation 
of  these  countries  has  increased  in  the  most  recent  sessions  of  the 
conference. 

Chile  has  ratified  the  most  important  conventions  adopted  at  the 
various  sessions  of  the  conference:  Those  relating  to  the  eight-hour 
day,  the  weekly  rest  in  industrial  undertakings,  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  in  agriculture,  the  right  of  association  and  combination  of 
agricultural  workers,  the  night  work  of  young  persons  employed  in 
industry,  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  the  use  of 
white  lead  in  painting.  It  was  the  first  Latin-American  country  to 
ratify  a  number  of  the  conventions  adopted  at  the  10  sessions  that 
have  so  far  been  held. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  has  presented  to  Parliament  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  concerning  hours  of 
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work,  unemployment,  the  employment  of  women  before  and  after 
childbirth,  the  night  work  of  women,  the  minimum  age  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  children  to  industrial  employment,  the  night  work  of  young 
persons,  the  age  for  admission  of  children  to  employment  at  sea, 
unemployment  indemnity  in  case  of  loss  or  foundering  of  the  ship, 
facilities  for  finding  employment  for  seamen,  the  minimum  age  for 
the  admission  of  children  to  employment  in  agriculture,  the  right  of 
association  and  combination  of  agricultural  workers,  workmen’s 
compensation  in  agriculture,  the  use  of  white  lead  in  painting,  the 
weekly  rest,  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  young  persons 
to  employment  as  trimmei's  or  stokei-s,  and  the  compulsory  medical 
examination  of  children  and  young  pei-sons  employed  at  sea. 

Brazil  has  presented  proposals  for  ratification  of  the  Washington 
Conventions  concerning  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  before  and  after  childbirth,  the  night  work  of  women, 
the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  industrial  employ- 
men  ,  and  the  night  work  of  young  persons. 

Chile,  in  addition  to  the  ratifications  already  referred  to,  has  pre¬ 
sented  proposals  for  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  concerning 
unemployment,  the  night  work  of  women,  the  minimum  age  for  the 
admission  of  children  to  employment  at  sea,  unemployment  indem¬ 
nity  in  case  of  loss  or  foundering  of  the  ship,  facilities  for  finding 
employment  for  seamen,  the  minimum  age  for  admission  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  employment  in  agriculture,  the  minimum  age  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  young  persons  to  employment  as  trimmers  or  stokers,  and  the 
compulsory  medical  examination  of  children  and  young  persons 
employed  at  sea. 

Cuba  has  presented  proposals  for  the  ratification  of  the  following 
conventions:  The  employment  of  women  before  and  after  childbirth, 
the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  industrial  employ¬ 
ment,  the  night  work  of  young  persons,  the  minimum  age  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  children  to  employment  at  sea,  unemployment  indemnity  in 
case  of  loss  or  foundering  of  the  ship,  facilities  for  finding  employment 
for  seamen,  the  use  of  white  lead  in  painting,  the  compulsory  medical 
examination  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  at  sea,  the 
inspection  of  emigrants  on  board  ship,  seamen’s  articles  of  agreement, 
and  the  repatriation  of  seamen. 

Paraguay  has  presented  proposals  for  the  ratification  of  the 
conventions  adopted  by  the  first  international  labor  conference  at 
Washington. 

Finally,  Uruguay  has  presented  proposals  for  the  ratification  of  the 
conventions  adopted  at  the  sessions  of  the  conference  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1919,  at  Genoa  in  1920,  and  at  Geneva  in  1921. 

Other  Latin-American  countries  are  contemplating  similar  action. 

[To  he  continued] 


WOMAN  AND  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  IN  PERU  V 


By  Mercedes  Gallagher  de  Parks, 

President,  National  Council  of  Women  of  Peru 

SINCE  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress 
in  Lima  in  December,  1924,  a  marked  progress  in  w^omen’s 
activities  has  been  noted  in  Peru,  this  progress  being  fostered 
by  the  Government  of  President  Legufa,  who  is  a  firm  supporter  of 
w'omen’s  social  action. 

The  two  most  notable  steps  taken  in  this  direction  since  the  above- 
mentioned  conference  are  the  following:  First,  the  appointment  of  two 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Peru — Senora  Virginia 
Candamo  de  Puente  and  the  author  of  this  article — on  the  National 
Motion  Picture  Censorship  Board,  created  by  Executive  Decree  of 
June  11,  1926,  this  being  the  first  time  that  the  Government  of  Peru 
ever  nartied  women  as  part  of  the  executive  personnel  of  a  permanent 
official  bureau,  subordinate  to  a  ministry;  and  second,  the  admission 
of  women,  also  in  1926,  as  members  of  the  Lima  Public  Charity 
Society,  the  important  body  which,  for  a  century,  has  administered 
all  charitable  bequests  made  in  Lima  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  which  has  had  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  all  social 
welfare  institutions. 

In  view  of  the  traditionally  conservative  character  of  the  Charity 
Society,  the  admission  of  w’omen  to  its  membership  was  a  memorable 
innovation,  graciously  accepted,  however,  by  all  its  members,  because 
of  the  admirable  traits  of  intellect  and  character  which  marked  the 
first  two  women  attaining  this  distinction — Dona  Maria  Lacroix  de 
Olavegoya,  widow  of  a  former  highly  respected  president  of  the  society, 
and  Dona  Virginia  Candamo  de  Puente,  daughter  of  the  late  states¬ 
man  and  ex-President  of  Peru,  Don  Manuel  Candamo,  also  an  able 
president  of  the  Charity  Society.  In  1927  a  third  woman,  Senorita 
Francisca  Paz  Soldan,  daughter  of  the  late  noted  author  Don  Pedro 
Paz  Soldan  y  Unanue,  was  added.  The  new  women  members  were 
immediately  appointed  to  inspect  three  of  the  institutions  under  the 
society’s  care,  the  work  of  Senora  de  Puente  in  connection  with  the 
school  of  nursing  of  the  Archbishop  Loayza  Hospital  being  especially 
noteworthy,  as  she  succeeded  in  promoting  its  development  along 
permanently  beneficial  lines. 
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In  the  field  of  private  feminine  activity  the  organization  in  Lima 
of  the  “Bien  del  Hogar”  society  deserves  especial  mention,  this 
group  of  women  being  due  to  the  initiative  of  Senora  Lucie  Rinning 
de  Antunez  de  Mayolo,  the  Norwegian-bom  wife  of  a  Peruvian 
gentleman.  This  society  offers  instruction  in  domestic  science 
by  means  of  excellent  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  analogous 
subjects.  Senora  Antunez  de  Mayolo,  who  outlined  the  plan  of  this 
society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Peru,  before  the  Second  Pan  American 
Conference  of  Women,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  carrying  it 
out,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of  enthusiastic  women  and 
to  the  support  of  various  other  institutions,  among  them  the  Charity 
Society  of  Lima,  which  provided  a  building  which,  after  appropri¬ 
ate  remodeling,  serves  as  headquarters.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  “Bien  del  Hogar”  society  offers  classes  for  young  ladies  from 
well-to-do  families,  as  well  as  for  working  women  and  servants. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of  Peru,  founded  in  1923  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  during  her  brief  visit  to 
Lima,  increased  its  activity  in  connection  with  the  Pan  American 
Conference  of  Women,  and  since  then  has  played  a  most  useful  and 
representative  role  on  behalf  of  Peruvian  women,  about  50  societies 
being  federated  in  the  National  Council  to  date. 

The  movement  of  woman  toward  economic  independence  is  to-day 
very  marked  in  Peru.  It  has  revolutionized  the  life  of  the  middle- 
class  woman,  who  has  perhaps  progressed  more  than  the  rest  of 
her  sex  in  recent  years,  since  the  majority  of  women  in  the  upper 
classes,  except  for  some  changes  in  social  usage,  live  more  or  less 
as  they  did  in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  while  the  working  class 
may  be  said  to  exist  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  of  progress,  enjoying 
its  beneficent  influence  in  general  and  in  many  specific  ways,  but 
without  consciousness  of  the  fact. 


MODERN  COFFEE  PROPA¬ 
GANDA  METHODS  •/ 


A  CCORDING  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boletim  do  Instituio  de 

/  \  Caf6,  the  official  organ  of  the  Institute  de  Caf6  with  head- 
/  \  quarters  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  capital  of  the  Brazilian 

State  of  the  same  name,  a  well-planned  and  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  has  recently  been  inaugurated  by  this  association  looking 
toward  the  increased  consumption  of  coffee  in  those  countries  where 
its  use  is  already  established,  and  its  introduction  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  world  where  this  stimulating  beverage  is  still  a  rarity 
or  entirely  unknown. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  the  most  exact  studies  were  made  of  existing 
conditions,  social  and  economic,  in  each  of  the  countries  where  the 
campaign  is  to  be  launched,  with  respect  to  the  coffee  trade  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  customs  and  traditions  in  regard  to  beverages  in  common 
use.  It  may  be  added  that  in  outlining  the  propaganda  campaign, 
traditional  bureaucratic  methods  were  abandoned  in  a  determined 
effort  to  reach  the  practical,  efficient,  and  purely  commercial  solution 
sought  for. 

The  resulting  plan  of  action,  which  contains  a  number  of  novel 
features  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  following:  Contracts  are  to  be  made 
by  the  institute  with  the  principal  commercial  firms  in  touch  with 
the  consuming  centers  in  specified  territories,  whereby  such  firms 
are  granted  annual  subventions  of  from  250  to  500  contos,*  or 
even  more,  in  return  for  specific  propaganda  work.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  contract  (with  a  subvention  of  500  contos)  has  already 
been  signed  wdth  a  well-known  concern  covering  a  chain  of  1,200 
firms  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  and,  similarly,  with  somewhat 
lower  sums,  with  firms  covering  the  coffee  trade  of  France,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

These  contracts  are  made  for  a  period  of  one  year,  renewals  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  on  the  concrete  results  obtained  by  the  contracting  firms, 
and  the  subventions  are  paid  in  monthly  instalments  within  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  each  contract  figure.  Moreover,  through  its  special  agents, 
the  Coffee  Institute  of  Sao  Paulo  will  verify  the  propaganda  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  accordance  with  each  of  its  contracts. 

Foremost  among  the  many  attractions  and  devices  to  be  employed 
in  this  propaganda  work  is  the  installation  in  prominent  and  conven- 

>  A  conto  (paper)  was  equal  to  about  $120.00  during  1927. 
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ient  locations,  of  “coffee  bars”  equipped  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  most  approved  methods  of  roasting  and  grinding  the  best 
grades  of  exclusively  Brazilian  coffee  beans,  together  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus  for  making  and  serving  this  delectable  beverage  in 
attractive  form,  and  preferably,  of  course,  in  the  Brazilian  style. 
The  opening  of  each  coffee  bar  is  to  be  preceded  by  ample  publicity, 
in  the  way  of  newspaper  advertising,  and  by  illuminated  and  other 
signs  both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  the  edifice  in  which  the 
bar  is  located,  such  advertising  and  illuminated  publicity  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  most  explicit  manner  to  the  tonic 
and  healthful  properties  of  Brazilian  coffee,  warning  against  inferior 
and  inconvenient  substitutes,  and  recommending  its  daily  use  in 
preference  to  any  other  beverage. 

Similar  publicity  is  also  to  be  given  not  only  in  the  principal  daily 
newspapers  of  each  city  but  in  the  form  of  attractive  posters  and 
other  artistic  signs  in  the  trams  and  omnibuses,  at  raihvay  stations, 
on  river  and  coastwise  steamers,  in  hotels,  ca(6  and  restaurant  foyers, 
and  in  first-class  boarding  houses.  In  the  latter  group  special  arrange¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  looking  toward  public  demonstrations  of  the 
e-Kcellence  of  Brazilian  coffee,  including  the  service  of  free  samples. 

The  campaign  also  includes  the  free  distribution,  for  use  in  private 
homes,  of  appropriate  receptacles  in  which  to  conserve  coffee  both  in 
the  form  of  the  bean  and  ground;  also,  for  the  free  distribution  of  a 
generous  number  of  coffee  pots  to  facilitate  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  fragrant  beverage. 

Finally,  the  institute  has  prepared  a  number  of  specially  planned 
and  very  attractive  films  for  exhibition  to  the  public,  showing  every 
stage  in  the  production  of  coffee,  from  the  planting  of  seed  to  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  ocean  liner  for  foreign  exportation.  These  films,  which 
carry  legends  in  English,  French,  (Jerman,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
are  already  being  shown  on  the  screen  in  Germany,  Albania,  and 
some  parts  of  America,  and  give  a  really  e.xcellent  idea  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  organization  attained  by  the  coffee  industry  of  Brazil. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  where  consumption  is  practically 
unlimited,  the  campaign  will  center,  by  preference,  in  the  drug 
stores,  as  numerous  in  the  average  American  city  and  town  as  they 
are  well  patronized,  particularly  when  they  include,  as  most  of  them 
do,  a  soda  fountain.  In  addition  to  adding  the  coffee  advertisement, 
the  institute  plans  to  install,  at  least  in  the  larger  drug  stores,  the 
special  coffee  machines  used  in  the  Brazilian  “coffee  bars,”  so  that 
“express  coffee,”  as  the  Brazilians  call  it,  may  be  prepared  in  plain 
view  of  the  customer  and  served  to  him  in  Brazilian  style. 

This  particular  item  of  the  campaign  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  largest  local  coffee-roasting  and  packing  concerns,  with  whom 
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the  Coffee  Institute  of  Sao  Paulo  will  contract  for  periods  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  year,  the  roasting  and  packing  concerns,  in  turn,  contracting 
as  may  be  necessary  with  the  drug  stores  of  the  locality  to  carry 
out  the  propaganda  plans.  Naturally,  an  exact  estimate  of  cost 
precedes  each  contract,  the  service  as  a  whole  being  at  all  times 
under  the  control  of  the  institute. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Chicago  will  be  the  first  city  in  which 
this  plan  will  be  carried  out,  it  being  in  an  excellent  geographical 
position  and  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  the  industrial  center  of 
many  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  may  be  added  that  in  this  e.xperi- 
ment  the  institute  is  counting  on  the  expert  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Munoz,  the  Brazilian  consul  in  Chicago,  whose  numerous  contacts, 
intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Middle  West,  and  hearty 
cooperation  have  made  him  invaluable  in  the  planning  of  this  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  Brazilian  coffee.  Moreover,  the  institute  recently 
commissioned  Messrs.  Octaviano  Alves  de  Lima,  jr.,  and  Antonio 
de  Queiroz  Telles  to  visit  that  section  of  the  country  with  the  object 
of  still  further  perfecting  the  institute’s  plans,  which,  as  an  example 
of  broadly  planned,  wisely  commercial,  and  patriotic  publicity  will 
be  followed  with  keen  interest  by  coffee  drinkers  in  a  score  of  countries. 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL 


To  the  end  that  a  section  of  the  new  world-wide  organization 
initiated  by  Dr.  Ren6  Sand  for  the  study  and  orientation 
of  problems  of  common  interest,  including  all  phases  of 
social  welfare  work,  might  be  formed  in  Argentina,  that 
eminent  Belgian  hygienist  and  technical  adviser  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  appointed  Sefiora  Guillermina  de  O.  C.  de  Wilde 
head  of  the  Argentine  division. 

Accepting  the  commission,  Sefiora  de  Wilde  thereupon  appointed 
a  temporary  committee  of  men  who  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
task  of  organizing  the  constitutional  assembly  which  recently  met 
in  Buenos  Aires  with  delegations  representing  every  organization 
in  the  country  engaged  in  social  welfare  work  in  attendance. 

In  this  assembly,  which  was  of  unusual  significance  due  to  the 
category  of  the  institutions  represented  and  the  high  character  of 
the  delegates  themselves,  important  resolutions,  intended  to  fix  the 

■  Translated  from  Cruz  Roja  Argenlina,  January,  1928. 
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rules  by  which  the  society  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  future,  were 
adopted,  and  a  directive  commission  headed  by  the  active  and  gen¬ 
erous  Vice  Admiral  D.  Vicente  E.  Montes,  who  has  given  such 
valuable  ser\dce  to  the  Red  Cross,  was  appointed. 

The  idea  of  an  entity  of  international  character  built  around  social 
service  is  the  embodiment  of  an  old  and  interesting  concept  of  Doctor 
Sand  who,  thanks  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his  determination  to  face 
the  solution  of  this  important  subject,  has  been  successful  in  its 
organization.  Subsequent  to  the  Red  Cross  Conference  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1924,  Doctor  Sand  planned  a  program  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  entity,  which  was  duly  submitted  to  all  the  national 
Red  Cross  societies  with  the  understanding  that  if  approved  by  them 
an  international  conference  would  be  convened.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  plan  was  well  received  in  a  number  of  countries, 
it  was  never  realized  for  many  reasons  of  a  circumstantial  character. 

In  the  Red  Cross  Conference  which  met  in  Washington  in  1926, 
Doctor  Sand  presented  a  plan  on  the  same  subject  in  the  hope  that 
the  conference  would  recommend  it  to  the  Federation  of  Red  Cross 
Societies.  It  was  debated  at  length  in  the  sessions  of  the  respective 
commission,  where  the  Argentine  delegation,  through  its  chairman, 
who  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  gave  it  every  support. 
To-day  the  happy  inspiration  of  the  distinguished  Belgian  hygienist 
has  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  Latin  sentiment  compre¬ 
hends  to  the  fullest  extent  how  deeply  this  inspiration  will  affect  the 
life  of  the  community  and  how,  in  view  of  the  care  with  which  the 
oi^anizing  and  directive  authorities  of  this  incipient  institution  have 
been  chosen,  it  will  constitute  in  a  not  distant  future  an  entity  of 
outstanding  public  service. 

The  program  of  this  Social  Service  Conference,  which  will  take 
place  in  Paris  from  July  8  to  13  of  the  present  year,  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  SESSION 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(A)  Plenary  session: 

1.  De6nitlon  and  progress  of  social  service. 

2.  International  social  service. 

3.  Descriptive  sociology  and  social  service. 

(B)  Sectional  sessions: 

1.  The  r61e  of  public  social  service  and  private  institutions  and  their 

relation  one  to  the  other,  mutual  cooperation  as  regards  work, 
common  funds. 

2.  Social  service  limits:  (a)  Moral  limits;  (b)  economic  limits. 

3.  Principles  for  the  extension  of  social  service;  quantitative  indices. 

4.  Sociological  surveys  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 

5.  Methods  used  to  create  the  social  welfare  spirit:  (o)  In  the  city;  (b) 

in  the  country. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTRUCTION 

(A)  Plenary  session: 

1.  Systems  of  instruction  for  social  service. 

2.  The  contribution  of  the  various  sciences  to  social  service  and  the 

place  of  each  in  the  social  service  school  program  (biology,  medicine, 
hygiene,  psychology,  ix>dagogy  domestic  economy,  law,  and  the 
social  sciences). 

3.  Methods  of  encouraging  that  idealism  among  social  workers  which 

the  transformation  of  social  service  into  a  profession  has  tended 
to  weaken. 

4.  The  teaching  of  professional  ethics  to  the  social  service  worker — 

methods  of  reconciling  professional  ethics  with  motlern  tendencies. 

(B)  Sectional  .sessions: 

1.  Organization  of  the  social  service  school.  Its  relation  to  the  univer¬ 

sity  and  public  social  service.  Entrance  requirements.  Res|)ec- 
tive  value  of  the  teaching  of  theory  and  practical  ex|)erience  as 
basic  jireparation  from  the  point  of  view  of  collective  social 
service,  social  surveys,  etc. 

2.  Programs  of  instruction;  length  of  studies;  general  and  specialized 

preparation  and  subject  matter  of  each;  difference  between  the 
preparation  of  the  social  worker  and  that  of  the  visiting  nurse. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  practical  experience  and  theo¬ 

retical  study;  the  establishment  of  a  projicr  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  practical  and  academic  work;  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
on  academic  training  and  practical  work  at  the  same  time;  the  be.st 
methods  in  establishing  correlation  between  academic  and  practical 
work;  practical  preparation  for  the  various  kinds  of  social  work — 
in  individual  cases,  in  industry,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  central  and  local  administrative  offices,  social  surveys,  etc. 

4.  The  particular  needs  in  the  preparation  for  rural  social  service, 

social  service  in  individual  ca.ses,  and  collective  social  service;  the 
preparation  for  fields  of  endeavor  kindred  to  social  service. 

5.  Coeducation  versus  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  social-service 

school;  preparation  for  executive  positions;  vacation  courses  for 
the  social  service  school  graduate;  establishment  of  an  international 
school  of  social  service  and  an  international  bureau  of  social  service 
schools. 

THIRD  SECTION 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  METHODS  IN  INDIVIDUAL  CASES  (CASE  WORK) 

(.\)  Plenary  session: 

1.  The  development  of  social  service  case  work  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  family  in  individual  social  service  cases. 

3.  Social  laws  and  social  service  in  individual  cases:  (a)  The  relation 

of  social  service  in  individual  cases  to  public  security  against 
strikes;  (6)  the  relation  of  social  service  in  individual  cases  to 
recent  legislative  reforms;  (c)  mass  and  individual  social  action. 
(B)  Sectional  sessions: 

1.  Administrative  and  financial  problems  due  to  the  development  of 

ca.se  work  in  public  and  private  social  service. 

2.  The  development  of  social  service  case  work  in  rural  sections. 

3.  The  need  for  international  social  service  in  individual  immigrant 

eases. 
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(B)  Sectional  sessions — Continued. 

4.  The  contribution  made  by  social  service  case  work  to  other  branches 

of  human  endeavor:  In  medicine,  industry,  education,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  religion. 

5.  Case  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  directors  of  social-service 

work  with  relation  to  the  personnel  of  the  office,  and  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  charitable  and  profe-ssional  workers. 

FOURTH  SECTION 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  INDUSTRY 

(.\)  Plenary  session: 

1.  The  relation  of  public  and  private  social  service  to  industry. 

2.  The  relation  of  labor  insjx'ction  to  social  service. 

3.  Social  service  in  industry. 

4.  (Subject  to  be  decided  later.) 

FIFTH  SECTION 

SOCIAL  SERMCE  AND  SOCIAL  HYOIENE 

(.\)  Plenary  session: 

1.  Ri'lation  of  social  service  to  ])ublic  organization,  assistance,  and 

hygiene  resjjcctively. 

2.  Hygienic  demonstrations  and  social  progress. 

3.  The  contribution  of  .social  organizations  to  hygiene. 

(B)  St'ctional  sessions: 

1.  The  social  service  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

2.  Psychiatric  social  service  (including  the  social  service  rendered  by 

courts  and  prisons). 

3.  Social  and  hygienic  service  in  the  schools. 

4.  The  dustribution  of  the  economic  costs  of  sickness. 

5.  Hygiene  in  industry. 


A  KKCTIFICATION  OF  STATEMENT 

The  editor’s  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Griswold, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Pan  American  Round  Table,  of  San 
Antonio,  Te.x.,  to  a  regrettable  statement,  easily  susceptible  to  wrong 
interpretation,  which  appeared  in  the  January,  1928,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  statement  in  question,  which  occurs  on  page  46  in 
the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  article  describing  the  ceremonies 
attendant  upon  the  dedication  by  this  organization  of  their  Pan 
American  room,  conveys  the  idea  that  this  national  association  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  Congress  of 
Women  auxiliary  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
which  met  in  Washington,  December,  1915-January,  1916,  which  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  Indeed,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  the  article, 
this  organization  is  primarily  “due  to  Mrs.  Griswold’s  initiative” 
and  has  never  been  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  any  other 
organization. 


PAN  AMERICAN  TRADE¬ 
MARK  REGISTRATION 

A  PRACTICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  AMERICAN  EXPORT  M ANUFACTL  RERS 


By  Bernard  A.  Kosicki 

Formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  t<tates  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce 

A  PLAN  by  which  a  trade-mark  may  be  protected  in  a  number 
of  countries  by  means  of  a  single  registration  in  an  inter- 
t  national  bureau  is  one  that  appeals  not  only  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  but  also  to  the  pocketbook  of  the  exporter.  For 
many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  such  a  plan  covering 
the  American  Kepublics.  Seasoned  exporters  of  trade-marked  mer¬ 
chandise  know  that  registration  of  a  trade-mark  in  Latin  America  is 
the  only  available  means  by  which  the  trade-mark  can  he  protected 
against  piracy  or  infringement.  Failure  to  register  may  prove  to  be 
a  costly  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  registration  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  in  every  one  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  is  not  always 
desirable  because  of  the  expense  involved. 

In  1910  a  convention  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires,  providing  for 
two  international  bureaus,  one  at  llabana  and  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
at  which  a  trade-mark  could  be  registered  in  order  to  protect  it  in  all 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  Union.  The  bureau  at  Habana  was 
established  nine  years  later  and  has  been  functioning  since.  Twelve 
hundred  trade-marks  were  registered  in  this  bureau,  under  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1910. 

The  convention  of  1910,  how^ever,  w^as  found  to  be  ineffective  in 
that  it  did  not  definitely  guarantee  protection  to  trade-marks. 
Several  of  the  nations  that  adhered  repudiated  the  convention;  other 
countries  that  remained  in  the  convention  gave  only  limited  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  trade-marks  registered  thereunder.  In  1923,  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Santiago,  a  revised  convention  was  drawn  up  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  convention  of  1910.  This  convention  was  declared 
effective  as  of  September  30,  1926,  between  the  following  countries: 
United  States  of  America,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  question,  however,  which  interests  the  exporter  is  not  so  much 
what  are  the  technical  provisions  of  the  arrangements,  or  what 
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machinery  has  been  set  in  motion  to  protect  his  trade-mark,  as 
whether  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  arrang:ement  and  how  he  can 
do  so. 

According  to  the  most  authoritative  opinion,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  no  way  in  which  a  Pan  American  registration  can  he  effected. 
The  convention  of  1910,  which  operated  until  September  30,  1926, 
was  replaced  on  that  date  by  the  convention  of  1923.  This  latter 
convention,  however,  has  not  yet  come  into  operation,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  regulations.  These  regulations  are  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  when  that  is 
done  the  way  will  be  open  for  inter- American  trade-mark  registration. 

In  anticipation  of  the  event  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future 
the  trade-mark  registration  bureaus  at  Habana  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
will  begin  to  operate,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  what  advan¬ 
tages  will  he  offered  to  the  exporter.  Can  he  save  money  in  getting 
trade-mark  registration?  Can  he  secure  his  trade-mark  effectively 
in  this  manner? 

On  the  point  of  economy  this  much  can  he  said;  The  trade-mark 
owner  will  not  save  anything  in  the  way  of  official  fees.  He  will  he 
required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $50  to  the  Habana  bureau  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  registration,  and  he  must  in  addition  pay  the  fee  required  by 
the  law  of  each  country  where  he  seeks  to  register  his  trade-mark. 
He  may,  of  course,  select  the  countries  in  which  he  wishes  to  register 
and  need  not  register  in  all  of  the  countries  which  have  ratified  the 
convention.  Thus,  for  example,  if  his  business  is  confined  to  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  he  may  select  those  countries  for  registration,  submit  his 
application  to  the  Habana  bureau  through  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  and  designate  those  two  countries  for  registration.  He  must, 
of  course,  pay  the  registration  fees  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  in  addition  to 
the  fee  of  $50,  which  goes  to  the  Habana  Inter-American  Bureau. 
In  every  case  he  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  show  registration  of  the 
particular  trade-mark  in  the  United  States.  Unless  a  trade-mark 
is  registered  here,  he  can  not  apply  for  its  registration  under  the 
convention. 

The  validity  of  inter-American  trade-mark  registrations,  which  has 
always  been  questioned,  is  now  on  the  way  to  becoming  firmly  fixed. 
The  convention  of  1923  definitely  provides  that  each  country  accept¬ 
ing  an  inteirnational  registration  must  give  the  trade-mark  the  same 
protection  that  it  accords  a  trade-mark  registered  under  its  own 
law.  Thus,  there  is  an  international  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  convention  to  protect  inter-American 
trade-marks,  and  this  protection  must  be  erpial  to  that  given  to  do¬ 
mestic  trade-marks.  Nothing  more  can  he  asked  for. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  arrangement  for  the  inter- 
American  registration  of  trade-marks  must  either  stand  or  fall,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  support  which  is  giv'en  to  it  by  trade-mark  owners  in  the 
American  Republics.  The  revision  of  the  convention  of  1923  was 
one  of  the  important  subjects  taken  up  at  the  SLxth  International 
C''onference  of  American  States,  held  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1928.  Many  proposals  have  been  presented  for  revising  the 
Santiago  convention,  among  which  is  the  outstanding  suggestion  to 
provide  for  an  automatic  and  effective  registration  in  all  of  the 
.Vmerican  Republics  upon  payment  of  a  single  fee  of  $250.  This 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  paying  the  fees  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  different  countries  and  also  relieve  the  trade-mark 
«)wner  of  the  burden  of  selecting  the  countries  in  which  he  wishes  to 
register. 

E.xportei’s  in  the  United  States  have  the  greatest  interest  at  stake. 
The  wide  reputation  of  American  products  and  the  huge  sums  spent 
in  adv'ertising  branded  merchandise  have  created  enormous  trade¬ 
mark  values.  These  values  can  not  be  trifled  with  in  international 
commerce  any  more  than  in  domestic  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  which  American  exporters  can 
obtain  from  an  inter-American  system  of  trade-mark  registration  is 
the  conv'enience  which  it  affords  in  protecting  the  trade-mark  in  a 
number  of  countries  through  one  registration.  The  proposed  revision 
of  the  Santiago  convention  will  perhaps  be  along  the  lines  of  making 
inter- American  trade-mark  registration  legally  more  effective,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fixed  and  uniform  fee,  and  in  providing  for  a  single  regis¬ 
tration  to  cover  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Union.  This  is  perhaps  a 
reversion  to  the  original  principal  of  inter- American  trade-mark  regis¬ 
tration,  but  nevertheless  it  seems  to  offer  the  best  practical  solution. 
If  the  desired  objects  of  inter-American  registration  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  then  much  ground  will  bo  gained  in  protecting  trade-marks 
used  in  inter-American  commerce. 
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Inteu-provixcial  highway  system. — The  highway  and  bridge 
bureau  located  in  the  city  of  Tucuinan  recently  made  the  following 
announcement  to  the  press: 

III  a  short  time  a  study  is  to  be  made  of  the  highways  existing  between  Tucumdn 
and  the  Provinces  of  Salta,  Catamarca,  and  Santiago  del  Estero  with  a  view  to 
deciding  on  the  shortest  routes.  The  national  budget  made  appropriations  for 
highway  improvements,  while  another  law  provides  that  part  of  the  railway  quotas 
be  use<l  to  construct  new  roads  leading  to  railway  stations,  but  heretofore  no 
study  has  been  made  of  the  highway  system  with  the  purpose  of  converting  Tucu- 
indn  into  the  center  of  communications  with  the  aforementioned  bordering  Prov¬ 
inces.  There  is  already  an  important  road  known  as  the  Tucumdn-Catamarca 
highway  via  Iluacra,  but  it  is  desired  that  Catamarca  and  Salta,  as  well  as  Tucu- 
imin,  lie  in  communication  with  Santiago  del  Estero  and  that  their  routes  to  the 
coast,  esi>ecially  to  Buenos  Aires,  be  shortened. 

Wired  wireless  telephone. — In  March,  1928,  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Jacobo  J.  Laub,  ex-professor  of  physics  and  present  Vice 
Consul  of  Argentina  in  Breslau,  Germany,  made  a  test  of  high- 
frequency  telephone  communication  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
city  of  Rosario.  In  view  of  the  successful  results  of  the  tests,  the 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  proposes  to  extend  the  system 
to  Santa  Fe,  Parana  and  Montevideo.  The  Buenos  Aires  station 
transmits  on  a  10,000  meter  wave  and  receives  on  a  wave  of  17,629 
meters,  while  the  Rosario  station  is  adjusted  reversely. 

Agricultural  loans. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Banco  de 
la  Nacion  Argentina  has  resolved  to  make  loans  on  harvested  corn 
up  to  the  sum  of  6,000  pesos,  and  also  to  instruct  the  bank ’s  branches 
to  grant  these  loans  as  widely  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country’s  farmers,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  sell  their 
crop  at  low  prices. 

BOLIVIA 

Bureau  of  Finance  and  Industry. — An  executive  decree  of  March 
1,  1928,  created  the  technical  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Industry,  with  the  following  purposes:  Cooperation  with  the  ministry 
in  its  policy  of  protecting  and  increasing  national  sources  of  wealth, 
as  a  means  of  assuring  the  prosperity  of  the  nation;  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  national  economic  conditions,  in  order  to  promote  the 
collective  welfare;  and  the  support  of  the  activities  of  public  organ- 
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izutiuns  subordinate  to  the  State,  and  of  the  associations  and  citizens 
forming  the  body  politic.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  ends,  the 
bureau  will  be  divided  into  five  sections. 

BRAZIL 

Estimated  population. —  Wileman's  Brazilian  Review  for  February 
23,  1928,  gives  the  following  statement  on  population: 

.\ccor(liiifi:  to  the  latest  estimates,  the  population  of  Brazil  at  the  close  of  192() 
was  36,S70,972,  the  increase  since  1808  being  as  follows: 


Year 

Inhabitants 

(number) 

Increase 

Number 

Per  cent 

.\nnual  aver¬ 
age  increase 
(per  cent) 

1808 . . 

. .  4,  0(M),  000 

1819 . 

.  4,  396,  132 

396,  132 

9.  9 

0.  9 

1854 . . 

_  7,  677,  800 

3,  281,  668 

74.  6 

2.  1 

1872 . 

.  10,112,061 

2,  434,  269 

13.  2 

0.  7 

1890... . 

14,333,915 

4,  221,  824 

41.  8 

2.  3 

1900 . 

_  17,318,556 

2,  984,  641 

20.  8 

2.  1 

1920.. . 

30,635,605 

13,  317,  049 

76.  9 

3.  8 

1926 _ 

_  36,870,972 

6,225,367  j 

20.  4 

3.  4 

The  check  in  the  increase  in  population  between  1854  and  1872  was  due  to  the 
crisis  arising  from  the  Paraguayan  War  and  that  of  the  period  between  1890  and 
1900  to  economic  and  commercial  conditions.  From  1900  onward  economic  con¬ 
ditions  encouraged  immigration,  hence  the  steady  progress  up  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  World  War,  during  which  period  the  population  of  Brazil,  in  view  of 
the  decline  in  immigration,  increased  at  a  lower  rate,  but  as  postwar  conditions 
became  normal  it  increased  still  more  rapidh'. 

Railways. —  Wileman's  Brazilian  Review  for  February  23,  1928, 
gives  the  following  facts  on  railway  development  in  Brazil: 

Construction  on  the  first  Brazilian  railway  was  begun  in  1852,  9  miles  being 
opened  to  traffic  in  1854.  At  the  end  of  1860  only  138  miles  were  open  to  traffic, 
and  in  1870,  462  miles  oidy.  During  the  next  10  years,  however,  the  mileage 
increased  considerably,  reaching  2,112  miles,  and  rising  steadily  to  6,198  miles  in 
1890,  to  9,519  miles  in  1900,  to  13,342  miles  in  1910,  to  17,747  miles  in  1920, 
and  to  19,466  miles  in  1926.  Increase  in  mileage  during  the  last  20  years  was 
distributed  as  follows; 


States 

Miles 

Increase 

1»07 

I92« 

Miles 

Per  cent 

.Amazonas,  Govaz,  Matto  Gros.so . . 

915 

915  i 

Pard,  Maranhao,  Piauhv,  Ceard _ 

587 

1,  383 

796  ; 

135.  4 

Kio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahvita,  Pernam- 

buco,  .Alagoas,  Sergipe,  Bahia _ 

2,  053 

2,  668 

615 

29.  9 

Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 

Geraes,  Sfio  Paido _ 

7,  (M)9 

11,  192 

4,  123 

58.  2 

Santa  Catliaritia,  Parand,  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul _ _ _ _ _ 

1,  404 

3,  308 

1,  904 

135.  4 

Total _ 

11,  113 

1 

19,  466 

8,  353 

75.  1 
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The  States  which  possess  the  greatest  mileage  are:  Minas  Geraes,  with  4,758 
miles;  Sfio  Paulo,  with  4,227  miles;  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  District,  with 
1,763  miles;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  1,882  miles;  and  Bahia,  with  1,218  miles; 
which  aggregate  13,848  miles  or  71  jjer  cent  of  the  total  Brazilian  mileage. 

Brazil  has  railway  communications  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  is  about 
to  extend  her  system  to  Bolivia. 

The  length  of  lines  in  operation  and  projected  at  the  close  of  1926  was  as  follows: 


Railways 

In  miles 

Qovprnment  States’  oon- 
conression  ression 

Total 

In  traffic  (single  track). . . . . 

Under  construction _ 

14,  589 
972 
4.  025 

4,  877 
303 
292 

19,  466 
1,  275 
4,  317 

Projected _ 

Total.. _ 

19,  586 

5,  472 

25,  058 

The  principal  railwa3'  is  the  Government-owned  Central  of  Brazil  which  has 
a  total  length  of  line,  in  operation,  of  1,804  miles.  This  railway  connects  the  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  is  at  present  extending  its  service  to  the  State  of  Bahia. 

First  National  Aviation  Congress. — The  First  National  Avia¬ 
tion  congress  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  July  14  to  August  8, 
1928.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  to  be  honorary  head  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  and  the  Minister  of  Communications,  the  president. 

During  the  congress,  aviation  week  will  take  place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
as  well  as  an  inteniational  aviation  exposition  in  which  many  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  manufacturers  will  e.xhibit  aircraft. 

The  program  of  the  congress  will  include  the  following  sections: 
Organization  of  Ground  Work;  Aerial  Traffic;  Aeronautical  Tech¬ 
nique;  New  Trends  and  Aids  in  the  Promotion  of  Aviation;  Education, 
Tourist  Travel,  and  Propaganda;  Specialized  Medicine;  Aerial  Law; 
and  Administrative  Organization  of  National  Aeronautics.  The 
attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic  promises  to  be  large. 

chile 

Private  construction  in  Santiago. — In  1927  private  construc¬ 
tion  in  Santiago  showed  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  that  for  1926, 
both  in  amount  and  value.  Permits  were  granted  for  the  erection  of 
543  new  buildings,  valued  at  52,120,473  pesos,  and  for  repairs  to  the 
amount  of  3,780,522  pesos  to  1,762  buildings. 

Special  delivery  letters. — Special  delivery  letter  service  between 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  was  started  last  February,  thus  enabling  a 
person  in  either  place  to  obtain  the  same  day  an  answer  to  a  letter 
sent  to  the  other  city. 
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Petroleum  exploration. — The  sum  of  10,000,000  pesos  has  been 
appropriated  for  technical  investigations  and  explorations  under 
(lovemnient  supervision  as  to  the  possibility  of  petroleum  deposits. 
Meantime  the  authorization  given  to  the  President  by  a  law  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1927,  to  grant  permission  to  explore  for  and  exploit  petroleum 
has  been  rescinded. 

Tobacco  cultivation. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has  engaged 
experts  in  tobacco  growing  to  direct  a  number  of  experiment  grounds 
in  the  sections  of  the  country  most  suitable  for  raising  that  crop. 
Selected  seed  will  be  imported  from  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  and  every  stimulus  will  be  given  to  growers  to  improve  their 
crops  and  prepare  them  for  market  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Lmprovements  in  Valparaiso  and  ViSa  del  Mar. — An  interview 
with  Senor  Enrique  Balmaceda,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  published  in 
El  Mercurio  of  Santiago  last  February,  recounted  the  Government’s 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  Valparaiso,  Chile’s  leading  port.  It  is 
considered  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  widen,  extend  and 
pav’e  some  of  the  streets  and  squares  in  the  section  of  the  city  located 
between  the  shore  and  the  hills,  thus  relieving  the  traffic  congestion. 

City  improvements  will  be  introduced  into  the  sections  on  the 
hills,  healthful  houses  built  for  workers,  and  wide  avenues  con¬ 
structed  to  afford  easy  communication  with  the  lower  level  of  the 
city.  New  schools  will  be  built  and  sport  promoted  by  the  provision 
of  ample  athletic  fields. 

Many  Argentines  and  Uruguayans  now  pass  part  of  the  summer 
in  Vina  del  Mar,  a  delightful  seaside  town  a  few  miles  from  Val¬ 
paraiso.  A  recently  authorized  loan  of  14,000,000  pesos  will  be 
devoted  to  improving  this  resort  and  making  it  more  attractive  to 
tourists  by  the  erection  of  a  casino,  the  construction  of  a  1,000,000- 
peso  swimming  pool,  and  the  addition  of  other  features. 

A  fine  highway  is  to  be  provided  from  Valparaiso  to  the  pass  in 
the  Andes  between  Chile  and  Argentina  where  stands  the  statue  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer,  with  the  expectation  that  this  route  will 
promote  tourist  travel  from  the  neighboring  Republic. 

New  highways. — The  sum  of  26,500,000  pesos  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  roads  giving  access 
to  Santiago,  including  the  following:  Santiago  to  Melipilla,  Melipilla 
to  San  Antonio  and  Cartagena,  Melipilla  to  Ibacache,  Northern 
Longitudinal  Highway  as  far  as  the  Province  of  Aconcagua,  Provi- 
dencia  to  Tropezbn,  Santiago  to  Casablanca,  and  from  San  Bernardo 
south. 

Ship  subsidy. — A  subsidy  of  not  more  than  2,000,000  pesos 
annually  has  been  voted  by  Congress  to  the  national  steamship 
companies  which  have  maintained  or  may  maintain  for  more  than 
two  years  a  regular  service  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  sub- 
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sidy  given  the  respective  lines  will  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
cargo  carried. 

Farm  loans. — See  page  626. 

COLOMBIA 

Magdalena  River  boats. — The  total  number  of  boats  plying  up 
the  Magdalena  River  from  Barranquilla  is  109,  with  a  capacity  of 
58,000  tons.  At  present  7  new  boats  are  under  construction  for  this 
trade,  among  them  being  a  tug  which  can  draw  8  barges  of  200  tons 
capacity  each. 

Railw'ays. — According  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  the  railways  to  which  preferential  attention  has  been 
given  by  his  ministry  are  the  following: 

Railway  to  the  Pacific. — The  pre.sent  length  of  this  railway  is  579  kilome¬ 
ters  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  The  gross  receipts  of  the  company  in  1927 
amounted  to  5,829,960  pesos  and  o|)erating  exi>enses  to  4,500,000  pesos.  In 
order  to  complete  the  necessary  amount  of  rolling  stock,  the  company  has 
ordered  23  locomotives,  32  passenger  cars,  80  flat  cars,  50  freight  cars,  20  stock 
cars,  7  motor  railway  cars,  5  tank  cars,  two  20-ton  cranes,  and  one  40-ton  crane, 
to  the  value  of  1 ,500,000  pesos. 

Cb.ntral  Northern  Railway. — The  second  section  of  this  line  includes  the 
stretch  of  150  kilometers  lietween  Bogotd  and  Chiquinquir&,  on  which  stations 
have  lieen  built  at  Zipa(|uird,  Susa,  Simijaca,  and  Chiquinquird.  A  section  21 
kilometers  in  length  has  lieen  finished  lietween  the  last-named  town  and  El  Claro. 
Locomotives  and  other  equipment  are  now  being  received  so  that  the  line  can 
serve  its  surrounding  territory.  On  the  first  section  of  this  railway,  between 
Puerto  Wilches  and  Bucamaranga,  rails  are  l)eing  laid  from  kilometer  68  on, 
while  the  roadljed  has  lieen  prepared  up  to  kilometer  130. 

Tolima-Hcila-CaquetA  Railway. — The  section  Ijetween  the  Saldafia  River 
and  the  city  of  Natagaima,  36  kilometers  long,  is  already  in  service.  Twenty 
kilometers  more  of  roadlied  are  ready,  and  the  material  for  extending  the  line 
to  Neiva  has  been  ordered. 

Carare  Railway. — Surveys  have  been  completed  between  Tunja  and  the 
proposed  junction  with  the  Central  Northern  Railway,  a  distance  of  104  kilo¬ 
meters. 

Southern  Railway. — Traffic  has  been  reojiened  as  far  as  El  Salto  and  con¬ 
struction  l>egun  lietween  Sibat4  and  Fiisagasugd,  11  kilometers  of  roadlied  lieing 
ready  to  receive  tlie  rails  now  on  order. 

Central  BolIvar  Railway. — Track  has  lieen  laid  for  25  kilometers  out  of 
Cartagena  and  the  roadlied  prepared  for  17  kilometers  further. 

Western  Trunk  Railway. — Construction  machinery  and  rails  have  lieen 
ordered  for  the  Cdceres-Bolombolo  section.  A  party  of  engineers  is  surveying 
the  route  from  the  latter  place  to  Cartago. 

Roads  a.vd  Highways. — According  to  information  given  out  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  233  kilometers  of  highways  were  con¬ 
structed  during  1927,  324  kilometers  surveyed,  and  1,216  kilometers 
kept  up  and  improved.  Subsidiary  roads  were  constructed  to  the 
length  of  84  kilometers,  while  surveys  were  made  for  190  kilometers 
of  new'  roads,  and  old  ones  were  improved  over  a  distance  of  1,084 
kilometers. 
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Coffee,  Bananas,  and  Petroleum. — According  to  Commerce 
Reports  for  March  26,  1928,  the  total  number  of  bags  of  coffee  of 
60  kilos  each  (kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  shipped  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1927  was  2,276,000  as  against  2,204,000  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1926.  The  United  States  takes  about  90  per 
cent  of  Colombian  coffee  e.xports.  Although  12,000,000  banana  ly 
trees  were  blown  down  during  May,  1927,  with  an  approximate  loss  | 
of  $7,200,000,  8,454,000  hunches  were  exported  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  11,000,000  bunches  in  1926.  The  completion  of  the 
work  of  looping  the  pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields  to  the  port  of  Car-  y 
tagena  increased  the  capacity  of  the  line  from  30,000  to  50,000  bar-  ( 
rels  per  day.  Petroleum  exports  totaled  13,679,000  barrels  in  1927,  \ 
as  compared  with  4,700,000  barrels  in  1926. 

COSTA  RICA 

Extension  of  coffee-producing  areas. — During  1927,  in  an 
effort  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  that  section,  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  of  Grecia  had  two  nurseries  planted  to  coffee. 
This  year  the  young  trees  are  ready  to  he  transplanted,  and  will  be 
sold  farmers  at  a  nominal  price. 


CUBA 

Cuban  merchant  marine. — Upon  being  made  honorary  president 
of  the  Habana  E.xchange,  President  Machado  announced  that  in  the 
near  future  a  Cuban  merchant  marine  would  be  established,  first  for 
Caribbean  trade  and  eventually  for  world  traffic.  The  ships  are  to 
be  subsidized  by  the  Government,  according  to  the  President’s 
statement.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Immigration. — A  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Justice,  State  and  Government  has  been  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  of  desirable  immigration  to  Cuba. 

According  to  the  plan  under  consideration  the  Treasury  Department  will 
facilitate  the  debarkation  of  immigrants  of  desirable  character  j  the  I>‘partment 
of  Agriculture  will  develop  colonization  projects  and  the  division  of  land  for 
cultivation  to  immigrant  farmers;  and  the  respective  Department  will  aid  in 
matters  of  health,  the  standard  of  which  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Conferences  on  Kugenics  and  Homiculture. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  is  now  reconstructing  on  a  larger  scale  the 
Immigration  Station  at  Triscornia  on  Habana  Bay  which  the  cyclone  destroyed 
in  Oetober,  1926,  and  is  planning  to  construct  others  in  the  provinces  to  Iw  u.sed 
us  acclimatization  and  distributing  stations  for  agricultural  labort'rs. 

Seve.nth  Latin  Press  Congress. — From  March  7  to  14,  inclusive, 
the  Seventh  Latin  Press  Congress  met  in  Habana,  the  inaugural 
session  being  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  A  number  of 
well-known  authors  and  journalists  from  France,  Italy  and  Spain 
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as  well  as  the  Latin  American  countries  attended  the  Congress. 
Among  the  recommendations  and  resolutions  adopted  in  the  closing 
session  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  Latin  writers  were  the 
following: 

That  the  Federation  of  the  Latin  Press  of  America  ije  formed  witli  its  main 
office  in  Habana,  the  federation  to  affiliate  with  the  World  Federation  of  the 
Latin  Press;  that  future  Latin  Press  Congresses  l>e  called  by  the  Central  Bureau 
of  the  Latin  Press  in  Paris  in  agreement  with  the  Federation  of  the  Latin  Press 
of  .America;  that  prizes  l)e  established  in  Latin  countries,  as  has  been  done  in 
Rumania  and  Colombia,  for  writers  who  have  liest  served  the  Latin  cau.se  in 
their  books  or  in  journalism;  and  that  there  l)e  an  interchange  of  professors  and 
students. 

Immigration  Congress. — The  Second  International  Immigration 
Congress  was  held  in  Habana  from  March  31  to  April  17,  1928,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fernando  Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  of  Cuba,  with 
delegates  from  40  countries  in  5  continents.  The  principles  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Pan  American  Congress  on  Immigration  and  those 
laid  down  in  the  First  International  Immigration  Congress  held  in 
Rome  in  1925  were  reaffirmed,  and  new  principles  stated  in  the  prop¬ 
ositions  formulated  by  the  five  committees  and  approved  afterw'ard 
by  the  Congress.  These  projects  look  toward  the  selection  of  immi¬ 
gration  in  the  country  of  origin,  the  cooperation  of  the  countries  of 
origin  and  destination  in  the  management  of  immigration,  better 
facilities  for  the  immigrant  in  securing  employment,  insurance,  and 
other  benefits,  and  a  number  of  other  advantages  to  both  immigrants 
and  the  countries  of  destination.  The  Third  International  Immigra¬ 
tion  Congress,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  closing 
session,  is  to  meet  in  Madrid  at  a  date  later  to  be  selected. 

Hardware  industry. — A  new  industry  was  established  in  Habana 
last  March.  The  new  factory  is  to  make  pens,  pencils,  locks,  alu¬ 
minum  utensils  and  other  hardware.  The  factory  will  employ  chiefly 
Cubans,  of  whom  the  majority  will  be  women.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  industry  is  composed  of  Cuban  women.  {Courtesy 
of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Yeast  factory. — A  yeast  factory  is  to  be  opened  shortly  in  the 
San  Antonio  de  los  Banos.  The  daily  production  will  be  30,000 
pounds  of  yeast  to  be  made  from  sterilized  Cuban  syrups. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Salt  manufacture. — A  company  capitalized  at  $18,000  has 
recently  been  organized  to  refine  sea  salt  and  to  utilize  other  natural 
products  of  the  sea.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Broadcasting  station. — A  powerful  radio  station  recently  erected 
in  Santo  Domingo  will  broadcast  on  a  wave  length  of  450  meters. 
Tests  have  shown  that  it  can  be  hoard  in  South  America  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  in  other  nearer  places. 
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Port  works  in  Santo  Domingo. — A  large  New  York  firm  with 
wide  Latin  American  experience  is  in  charge  of  the  port  works  to  be 
constructed  in  Santo  Domingo.  An  8-mile  railway  will  be  built  to 
transport  from  a  newly-discovered  quarry  the  excellent  stone  to  he 
used  in  the  construction. 

New  bridges. — A  fine  bridge  of  reinforced  concrete  has  been 
constructed  over  a  stream  crossed  by  the  Duarte  highway,  which 
traverses  the  Republic  from  north  to  south.  Another  has  been 
erected  over  Santa  Cruz  Brook,  while  a  third  is  being  built  over 
still  another  stream. 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — The  Province  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macorls  is  bending  every  effort  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  within 
its  territory.  Last  February  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agriculture  decided  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  of  farmers  and  stockraisers  and  to  appoint 
committees  to  study  the  following  topics:  Stock  raising;  coffee, 
cacao  and  rubber;  property  rights;  sugar  cane;  agricultural  and 
industrial  production;  agricultural  credits;  small  fruit;  pure  drinking 
water  for  rural  districts;  and  local  rural  agencies. 

In  San  Francisco  de  Macorls  a  contest  for  the  cacao  best  prepared 
•for  market  was  opened  March  1  and  will  be  closed  July  30.  Prizes 
of  $25,  $50,  $100  and  $200  will  be  awarded. 

A  campaign  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  been  started 
in  the  Anamuya  section,  many  farmers  attending  an  instructive 
lecture  on  the  raising  of  this  crop. 

ECUADOR 

Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway. — An  executive  decree  of  February 
13,  1928,  terminates  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  a 
foreign  company  for  the  construction  of  the  Quito-Esmeraldas 
Railway,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works 
to  receive  the  section  under  construction  from  Quito  to  Ibarra 
and  to  continue  work  on  the  railroad. 

Port  tax. — The  port  tax  for  loading  and  unloading  at  Government 
wharves  general  merchandise  and  agricultural  products  from  vessels 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade  was  fixed  by  executive  decree  of  January 
30,  1928,  at  2  sucres  per  long  ton  or  40  cubic  feet. 

Upkeep  of  communications. — See  page  629. 

GUATEMALA 

Aviation  fund. — As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  various  persons 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  development  of  aviation 
in  Guatemala,  the  committee  in  charge  has  been  able  to  announce 
that  a  total  of  14,939  quetzales  w'as  collected  up  to  Januaiy  10,  1928. 
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Automatic  telephone  service. — An  important  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  telephone  service  of  Guatemala  City  during  1927  by 
the  installation  of  automatic  telephones.  Since  February  3,  1928, 
long  distance  service  has  been  available  from  any  private  telephone 
in  Guatemala  City  to  Ahuachapan  in  Salvador  and  cities  in  western 
Guatemala  as  well  as  Antigua  Guatemala,  Tecpan  and  Solola,  but 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  he  possible  to  reach  all  cities  of 
importance  in  Guatemala  and  the  rest  of  Central  America  from 
private  telephones. 

Highway  co.nstruction  progress. — According  to  information 
submitted  to  the  National  Ijegislative  Assembly  by  President  Chac6n 
in  his  annual  message  of  March  1,  1928,  there  are  now  2,200  kilo¬ 
meters  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  of  highways  in  Guatemala. 
Among  those  completed  during  1927  may  be  mentioned  the  Chicacao- 
Nahualate,  Solola-Panajachel,  Chimaltenango-San  Martln-.Tilotepeque, 
Santa  Cru7.-.Toyabaj,  Retalhuleu-Champerico  and  El  Rodeo-Pajapita 
highways.  Bridges  opened  to  traffic  during  the  year  numbered  73. 

Immigration  and  colonization  studies. — Dr.  Helmer  Key,  a 
Swedish  authority  on  immigration  and  colonization,  visited  Guate¬ 
mala  during  March  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  country  to  see  if  a  Swedish  campaign  for  the 
colonization  of  that  section  would  he  practicable. 

HAITI 

Irrigation  service. — Irrigation  service  was  given  in  1927  to 
48,750  acres  of  land,  the  water  taxes  on  which  amounted  to  only 
about  one-tenth  of  irrigation  costs.  The  State  is  therefore  practically 
giving  the  water  to  landowners.  It  is  estimated  that  41,073.5  acres 
of  this  irrigated  area  produced  crops  that  gave  a  gross  return  of 
$1,353,500.  The  Government,  it  is  expected,  will  raise  the  rates  to 
cover  irrigation  expenses. 

Highways. — The  system  which  aims  to  provide  a  highway  to 
every  commune  was  continued  in  1927.  Haiti  now  has  929  miles  of 
vehicular  roads  and  257  bridges  with  a  total  length  of  2,286  yards. 

HONDURAS 

Wheat  milling. — A  new  company  has  been  organized  to  operate 
a  flour  mill  in  the  city  of  La  Ceiba.  Another  mill,  which  has  recently 
started  operations  in  Choluteca,  is  reported  to  produce  a  product  of 
e.xcellent  quality. 

Life-saving  device  for  submarines. — Sr.  Benjamin  Bonilla,  a 
Honduran  by  birth,  has  invented  a  life-saving  “drum”  for  use  by 
submarine  crews.  This  “drum,”  which  is  of  complicated  and  ingen¬ 
ious  construction,  is  said  to  have  aroused  much  interest  in  engineering 
circles. 
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MEXICO 

Sugar-production  statistics. — The  Mexican  press  has  recently 
published  the  following  statistics  on  sugar  production  during  the 
past  four  years.  As  may  be  seen,  the  State  of  Veracruz  continues 
to  lead  in  this  industry: 


Year 

Total 

production 

Production 
in  Veracruz 

1922-2;i . . 

1  Mftric  tons 
.  1.53,  .500 

Metric  tons 

62,  .500 
70,  400 
69,  600 

i  81,  :ioo 

1923- 24 _ 

1924-  2.'> _ 

1925- 20 _ 

.  167,  100 
.  168,  100 
.i  194, 700 

1 

I.ncrease  in  customs  receipts. — The  Treasury  Department  of 
Mexico  recently  gave  the  press  the  following  figures  on  customs 
receipts:  January,  1928,  6,832,254.64  pesos;  and  February,  1928, 
7,457,272.76  pesos. 

Value  of  Mexican  peso. — See  page  629. 

NICARAGUA 

Improvements  in  Puerto  Cabezas. — This  port  will  shortly  he 
declared  a  city,  and  will  thenceforth  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  city 
council,  courts,  and  police  service.  It  is  expected  that  the  radio 
station  soon  to  he  erected  here  by  the  Tropical  Radio  Co.  will  he 
very  beneficial  to  local  commerce. 

New  highway. — Formalities  have  been  completed  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  the  highway  from  Ditriamba  to  the  resorts  of  La 
Boipiita  and  Casares.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  the  highway. 

panama 

New  city  hall  in  Colon. — February  27,  1928,  the  seventy- 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Colon  (the  Atlantic 
port  of  Panama),  was  celebrated  with  the  dedication  of  the  new  city 
hall,  which  ceremony  was  attended  by  President  Chiari  and  his  cabinet. 
The  new  municipal  building,  which  cost  $78,540,  will  accommodate 
the  offices  previously  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Silk  culture. — The  expert  engaged  to  institute  the  silk  industry 
in  Panama  is  instructing  50  of  the  boys  in  the  Minors’  School  of 
Correction  in  the  care  of  silk  worms.  About  50,000  cocoons  have 
been  produced  under  the  care  of  these  delinquent  boys,  who  are 
thus  learning  a  profitable  trade.  Mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the  worms 
are  daily  brought  to  the  school  from  the  agricultural  station  at  the 
Bolivar  Asylum,  where  10,000  young  mulberry  trees  are  planted. 
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Pineapple  fiber. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Standard  Fruit 
Co.  an  inventor  recently  demonstrated  in  Cristobal  a  machine 
designed  to  separate  all  the  pulp  from  the  fiber  of  pineapple  leaves. 
After  chemical  treatment  the  fiber  can  he  used  to  make  a  fine  quality 
of  vegetable  silk.  It  is  also  suitable  for  cloth  and  rope,  as  it  is  of 
unusual  strength.  It  is  believed  that  this  industry  would  be  very 
profitable  in  Panama,  as  the  wild  pineapple  or  pita  can  be  used. 

Phonograph  records  of  native  songs. — A  well-known  phono¬ 
graph  company  recently  sent  experts  to  Panama  to  make  a  series 
of  records  of  native  songs,  including  the  tamborito  and  the  mejorana 
from  the  interior,  as  well  as  selections  by  the  Band  of  the  Republic. 

PARAGUAY 

Creation  of  Paraguayan-Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce. — 
A  new  bond  for  the  promotion  of  continued  friendly  relations  and 
increased  trade  between  Paraguay  and  Argentina  was  created  by  the 
organization  in  Asuncidn  on  March  2,  1928,  of  a  Paraguayan- Argen¬ 
tine  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  formal  act  creating  the  chamber, 
which  will  have  offices  in  both  capitals,  was  approved  and  an  executive 
commission  appointed  to  draw  up  the  statutes  and  other  bases  for 
its  organization. 

Floating  wharf. — A  floating  iron  wharf  at  Pilar  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Department  of  Public  Works 
was  opened  for  public  use  on  February  15,  1928. 

Highway  repair  progress. — An  expenditure  of  351,832  pesos 
was  recently  authorized  for  the  completion  of  work  on  the  Asuncibn- 
Luque  section  of  the  Asuncion-Bernardino  highway.  Work  on  the 
Tarumandy-Paso  Migone  section  of  the  same  highway  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  San  Lorenzo-Ita  highway  is  also  to  be  improved, 
a  sum  of  451,300  pesos  having  been  authorized  for  the  latter  purpose. 

German  colonization. — During  the  early  part  of  February  a 
number  of  German  farmers  fully  equipped  for  agricultural  pursuits 
embarked  at  Hamburg  for  Paraguay  where  they  will  form  a  colony 
to  be  known  as  Lower  Saxony  (Baja  Sajonia). 

Aviation  fields. — An  aviation  field  well  arranged  for  all  kinds 
of  maneuvers  was  officially  inaugurated  at  Tobetf  on  February  11, 
1928.  Information  has  also  been  received  that  the  field  at  Concep- 
ci6n  has  been  completed  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  inspected  a  date 
will  be  set  for  the  inauguration. 

PERU 

Port  works  in  Callao. — Authorization  by  the  President  has  been 
given  for  the  extension  of  port  works  in  Callao,  costing  about 
$6,000,000,  to  consist  of  a  new  dock  with  four  piers  for  ships  of  37 
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foet  draft.  From  these  piers  freight  may  be  transported  directly  by 
electric  cars  to  the  warehouses.  The  present  dock  will  be  used  for 
coastwise  trade.  In  order  to  protect  both  the  old  dock  and  the  new 
piers,  a  large  breakwater,  to  be  named  the  Leguia  Terminal,  will  be 
constructed.  A  large  petroleum  station  will  also  be  erected  here 
with  space  for  tanks  containing  20  to  30  tons  of  oil  to  refuel  ships 
docked  at  the  new  piers.  Land  will  be  expropriated  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  factories,  work  shops,  customs  agencies,  laborers’  liouses,  and 
other  establishments  having  to  do  with  shipping.  These  improve¬ 
ments,  to  be  completed  in  three  years,  will  make  Callao  one  of  the 
best  equipped  ports  of  South  America. 

Public  works,  1928. — The  Government  is  planning  to  expend 
573,000  Peruvian  pounds  in  public  works  in  different  cities  during 
1928,  paying  some  47,000  Peruvian  pounds  monthly  in  their  execution, 
as  follows: 


Lima; 

(а)  Drinking  water —  Peruvian  pounds 

Purification  in  La  .\tarjea _  40,  000 

Piping  to  new  sections  of  city _  20,  000 

(б)  Drainage — 

Drainage  system  in  new  sections  of  city _  20,  000 

Main  drain  and  ditch  system _  20,  000 

(c)  Paving;  .\sphalt  .streets  and  avenues _  85,  000 

(d)  V'arious  works _  40,  000 

•Vkkquipa;  Drainage' — ^Further  comstruction _ _  50,000 

Cvzco;  Drinking  water — Improvements  to  system _  20,  000 

Pi'No;  Drinking  water — Continuation  of  construction _  30,  000 

.Vyacucho;  Drinking  water — Development  of  parts  of  system _  20,  (HM) 

It  VITOS ;  Drinking  water — Development  of  system _  40,  000 

Huancayo;  Drinking  water — 50  per  cent  development  of  system _  30,  000 

Ica;  Drinking  water — 60  per  cent  development  of  system _  35,  000 

Pakkanca;  Drinking  water — 50  jx-r  cent  development  of  system _  30,  000 

Lima;  Paving _  12,600 

Barranco;  Drinking  water  and  other  public  works _  20,  000 

Svpe;  Drainage — Completion  of  works _  3,  000 

Pacasmayo;  Drinking  water  and  drainage _ _ 28,000 

Cuzco;  Paving _ _ 30,000 


Total _ _ _ _  573,600 


Cuzco-PtiQUio  HIGHWAY  OPENED. — Ou  February  5,  1928,  the  50- 
kilometer  highway  from  the  ancient  Inca  city  of  Cuzco  to  the  towns 
of  Abancay  and  Puquio  was  officially  opened.  The  Incas  once  had 
a  highway  ov'cr  the  Andes  Mountains  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  Ecuador, 
which  was  described  by  Cieza  de  Le6n,  historian  of  the  conquest  of 
Peru. 

Oil  concession. — On  February  3,  1928,  the  President  signed  a 
contract  granting  to  a  certain  company  exclusive  rights  for  18  months 
to  make  geological  surveys  and  explorations  in  the  district  of  Piura 
KMKKKl— 28— Bull.  6 - 0 
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which  was  reserved  as  petroleum  land  by  decree  of  May  20,  1927. 
When  oil  is  discovered,  concessions,  if  desired,  will  he  granted  for 
exploitation,  minimum  production  therefrom  to  be  25  per  cent  greater 
than  the  minimum  production  set  by  the  Government  for  lands  not 
known  as  oil-bearing.  The  company,  which  is  to  give  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  12^2  per  cent  of  the  product,  is  obliged  to  establish  a  stock 
company  in  Peru  and  to  sell  25  per  cent  of  its  shares  there  before 
requesting  exploitation  concessions.  It  is  granted  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  roads,  pipe  lines,  docks,  and  other  works  necessary  to  its 
business. 

SALVADOR 

Communications. — From  March  1,  1927,  when  President  Romero 
Bosque  took  office,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  telephone  system 
was  increased  140  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile). 

Twenty-seven  streets  and  20  avenues  in  San  Salvador  were  ex¬ 
cellently  paved.  Construction  of  the  national  highway  system  was 
continued,  with  the  expenditure  of  $379,876.  This  system  includes 
the  highways  between  San  Salvador  and  El  Sitio  del  Nino,  San 
Sebastian  and  Tonacatepeque,  Apopa  and  El  Remolino,  San  Salvador 
and  Zacatecoluca,  Soyapango  and  Tonacatepeque,  San  Salvador  and 
Cojutepeque,  and  Lempa  and  Citala. 

That  there  has  been  no  cessation  in  highway  activity  in  1928  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  February  2  the  towns  of  Joroco  and 
Santa  Rosa  started  work  on  the  branch  of  the  international  high¬ 
way  leading  to  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Honduras;  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  the  highway  leading  from  El  Congo  to  Lake  Coatepeque 
was  finished,  and  that  on  March  1  the  roads  from  Cojutepeque  to 
Candelaria  and  Tenancingo  were  opened  to  service. 

Revenues  of  special  bureaus. — During  the  last  10  months  of 
1927  the  Bureau  of  Patents  and  Trademarks  received  fees  to  the 
amount  of  20,907  colones,  an  increase  of  14,327  colones  over  the 
receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  bureau  for  the  registration  of 
commercial  firms,  which  commenced  operations  early  in  October, 
took  in  by  January  18  the  sum  of  11,440  colones. 

Participation  in  the  Ibero  American  Exposition. — Salvador 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Spain  to  take  part  in  the  exposition 
to  be  held  next  year  in  Seville.  A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  prepare  exhibits  of  the  choicest  Salvadorean  products. 

URUGUAY 

Wheat  crop. — The  total  Uruguayan  wheat  crop  for  the  1927-28 
season  has  been  reported  to  be  377,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  tons 
are  a  safe  estimate  for  local  consumption.  This  show's  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  production  for  1926-27,  w'hich  was  278,643  tons. 
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Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists. — The  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  chosen  Montevideo  as  the 
seat  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Journalists,  to  be  held  at  a  date  set 
by  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  This  action  was  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  held  in  Habana,  at  which  time  the  frequent  celebration  of 
congresses  of  journalists  was  urged  and  recommendation  made  that 
in  the  coming  congress  special  attention  be  given  to  the  means  to  be 
used  in  the  wider  dissemination  of  news  on  inter-American  subjects. 

As  approved,  the  present  resolution  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  of  an  organizing  commission,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  all  arrangements  and  name  the  national  commis¬ 
sions  in  other  countries  members  of  the  Union,  cooperating  with 
these  committees  and  a  similar  committee  from  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Union. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  First  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Journalists  met  in  Washington  in  April,  1926,  with  all  countries  of 
the  Union  participating,  and  that  at  the  close  of  that  congress  the 
Latin  American  delegates  were  taken  on  a  trip  through  the  United 
States,  where  they  visited  the  principal  industrial,  commercial,  and 
educational  centers  of  the  country. 

VENEZUELA 

Expenditures  for  public  works. — According  to  data  published 
in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  March  10,  1928,  the  total  amount  expended 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  Government  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1927  was  20,042,712.09  bolivars  which,  with  the 
sum  spent  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  makes  a  grand  total  for 
1927  of  37,376,916.18  bolivars.  During  the  last  six  months  the 
apportionment  for  the  various  projects  was  as  follows: 


Nature  of  project 


.Amount  ex|)ended 
(bolivars) 


Concrete  highways _ _ i  5, 155,  785.  35 

Gravel  highways _ I  2,  202,  283.  91 

Highway  repairs _ ;  1,  154,  568.  49 

Highway  bridges _ I  1, 124,  646.  75 

Construction  of  streets  and  avenues _ ,  1,  167,  415.  25 

Buildings  and  other  public  works _ j  6,  600,  726.  03 

Waterworks  and  sewers _ i  494,  499.  62 

Repair  of  buildings _ I  357,  351.  89 

Various  items _ |  36,  613.  84 

.Amount  contributed  to  public  works  in  various  States _ I  1,  748,  820.  96 


Total _ _ _ _ _ j  20,042,712.09 
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Migratory  mo\emext  during  1927. — The  (iaceta  Oficial  of 
March  5,  1928,  states  that  a  total  of  23,805  persons,  16,622  men  and 
7,183  women,  entered  Venezuelan  territory  during  1927.  The  total 
leaving  the  country  during  the  same  period  was  reported  to  be 
61,104. 

Construction  of  waterworks. — Information  has  been  received 
through  the  press  that  preliminary  plans  for  the  construction  of 
waterworks  for  Barquisimeto  have  been  completed  and  that  the 
authorities  in  charge  have  been  authorized  to  proceed  with  their 
construction. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA 


Argentine  national  loan. — On  February  1,  1928,  the  oH 
cent  gold  bonds  of  a  $20,000,000  loan  to  the  Argentine  nation  for 
the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  were  placed  on  the  market  in  New 
York  City  at  97.  The  loan  is  to  mature  on  August  1,  1962. 

Buenos  Aires  Province  loan. — Six  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  a  loan 
of  $41,101,000  to  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  were  placed  on  the 
New  Y'ork  market  at  96J4,  dated  as  of  March  1,  1928,  to  run  until 
March  1,  1961.  Of  this  loan,  $17,500,000  had  already  been  sub¬ 
scribed  in  Canada,  Europe,  and  South  America.  The  purpose  of  the 
loan  is  to  redeem  other  bond  issues. 


chile 

Income  tax. — The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  income 
tax  collected  in  the  last  four  years:  1924,  55,000,000  pesos;  1925, 
96,000,000  pesos;  1926,  124,000,000  pesos;  and  1927,  146,000,000 
pesos. 

The  number  of  returns  of  persons  reporting  incomes  higher  than 
10,000  pesos  was  20,070  in  1926,  increasing  to  28,211  in  1927,  or  a 
gain  of  40.6  per  cent.  The  third-class  tax,  that  on  commercial  and 
industrial  profits,  was  paid  by  30,251  declarants  in  1926,  and  by 
37,706  in  1927,  an  increase  of  24.3  per  cent. 

Farm  loans. — The  farm-loan  fund  was  established  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ago  upon  an  issue  of  50,000  shares  of  a  total  value 
of  2,000,000  pesos,  which  were  wholly  taken  by  the  State  Mortgage 
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Bank,  the  parent  institution.  This  bank  was  also  empowered  by 
law  to  raise  $10,000,000  abroad  for  financing  the  credit  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  and  under  the  easiest  conditions.  Among  other  activi¬ 
ties,  the  fund  sold  the  farmer  last  year  30,000  tons  of  nitrate  under 
a  credit  system.  More  than  41,000,000  pesos  in  cash  has  already 
been  loaned  to  farmers  for  purposes  as  varied  as  the  purchase  of 
livestock,  seeds  and  tools,  loan  refunds,  orchard  planting,  lumber 
industry,  fertilizers,  and  irrigation  works.  In  order  to  serve  the  small 
farmer  with  loans  as  low  as  200  pesos,  the  fund  has  arranged  with 
the  local  savings  banks  to  act  as  agents. — {Chile,  New  York,  March, 
1928.) 

COLOMBIA 

Regulations  on  loans. — In  order  to  exercise  as  much  oversight 
as  possible  over  loans  contracted  by  municipalities  and  departments 
with  foreign  banking  firms,  the  Minister  of  Finance  recently  issued  a 
decree  by  virtue  of  which  all  loan  contracts  celebrated  by  governors 
upon  authority  of  departmental  assemblies  require  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  be  valid.  Those  made  with  foreign  . 
firms  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  National  Government,  in  order  I 
that  the  latter  may  be  informed  of  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  I 
the  loans  and  of  their  terms  and  the  burden  imposed  thereby  on  the  , 
departmental  treasury,  thus  assuring  that  the  loans  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  | 

COSTA  RICA 

Increased  revenue. — According  to  the  press,  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  reported  an  increase  in  almost  all  classes  of  revenue  for 
the  year  1927,  the  total  receipts  being  30,584,122.65  colones.  The 
items  of  revenue  were  as  follows: 


Souri-e  j  Amount 


Colonri 

Customhouse  receipts _  Hi,  187,  155.  22 

Lu|uur  tax _ _ _ _  5,  178,  840.  44 

Income  from  National  Railway _  2,  563,  878.  91 

Revenue  from  banana  trade . . . . .  306,  032.  24 

Other  sources _ _ _ _ _  6,  348,  215.  84 


Total . . . . . .  30,  584,  1 22.  65 


Gold  reserve. — On  February  26,  1928,  the  cashier  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  stated  that  the  total  gold  reserve  of  that 
bank  was  at  present  $1,494,642.94,  or  5,978,571.76  colones,  almost  all 
of  this  sum  being  deposited  in  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
and  other  large  financial  institutions. 
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ECUADOR 

Internal  debt. — During  the  course  of  his  address  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  on  March  4,  1928,  Doctor 
Ayora,  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  stated  that  the  internal 
debt  of  the  Republic,  which  on  December  31,  1925,  amounted  to 
49,355,427  sucres,  was  reduced  to  17,789,711  sucres  by  December  31, 
1927. 

Income  tax. — See  page  629. 

GUATEMALA 

Government  receipts  and  expenditures. — In  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  congress  on  March  1,  1928,  President  Chac6n  stated  that  total 
government  receipts  for  the  year  1926-27  were  12,411,182.31  quetzales 
and  the  e.xpenditures  12,259,067.17  quetzales,  leaving  a  balance  of 
152,115.13  quetzales,  which  might  be  considered  652,115.13  quetzales 
if  the  500,000  quetzales  given  the  Central  Bank  as  the  government 
apportionment  be  included.  The  total  receipts  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1927  were  13,114,608.23  quetzales. 

Circulation  of  bank  notes. — According  to  data  received  from 
official  sources,  the  total  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  Guatemala  at  the 
end  of  1927  was  9,436,376.47  quetzales,  or  an  increase  of  2,460,426.47 
quetzales  over  the  circulation  of  1926,  which  amounted  to  6,975,950 
quetzales.  Of  the  present  circidation  6,241,095  quetzales  represent 
bills  of  the  old  banks,  and  the  remainder,  bills  of  the  Banco  Central. 
During  1927  old  bank  notes  amounting  to  800,000  quetzales  were 
retired  from  circulation. 

HAITI 

Government  finances. — In  his  sixth  annual  report  the  American 
High  Commissioner  gave  the  following  figures  on  finances  in  Haiti: 

The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  were  $7,772,306.95.  Though  this 
is  slightly  more  than  14  per  cent  lielow  the  previous  year,  it  shows  the  progress 
that  has  lieen  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Haitian  hnances  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economic  structure.  In  1916-17  the  total  receipts  were  $3,786,936.94. 
.\t  no  time  since  1922,  with  the  beginning  of  President  Homo’s  admini.stration, 
have  the  total  receipts  fallen  below  $6,(K)(),2(M),  while  for  the  last  fiscal  year  they 
were  $9,0(X),()00,  the  largest  in  Haitian  history,  and  the  indications  for  the  coming 
year  are  that  the  record  for  1925  -26  will  lie  broken. 

PANAMA 

Foreign  debt  consolidation. — According  to  a  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last  February,  the  foreign  debt  of 
Panama  amounted  to  $10,245,500.  A  bill  authorizing  a  loan  for  its 
consolidation  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  highway  to  David  was 
passed  ih  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
March  5,  1928,  and  referred  to  the  finance  committee. 
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Upkeep  of  communications. — A  law  and  its  regulations  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Registro  Oficwl  for  March  7,  1928,  provide  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  highways  and  river  channels.  Limits  are  set  to  the 
weight  of  vehicles  and  certain  types  are  prohibited,  in  order  that  the 
highway  surface  may  not  be  impaired.  Owners  of  property  along 
river  banks  are  required  to  keep  the  river  in  front  of  their  land  free 
from  tree  trunks  and  other  obstructions. 

New  income  tax  law. — The  Registro  Oficial  for  January  2,  1928, 
contains  a  new  income  tax  law,  suggested  by  the  Kemmerer  Commis¬ 
sion  to  replace  the  former  law  on  that  subject.  The  law  establishes 
a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  all  income  derived  from  investments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  profits  of  individuals  derived  solely  from  agriculture, 
certain  interest  collected  and  paid  by  banks,  tbe  interest  of  coopera¬ 
tive  societies,  and  interest  on  investments  of  public  institutions. 
Income  from  personal  services  is  taxable  on  the  following  scale: 

I 

Inmnin  i  Percentage  on  balance  after 

iiicuiue  payment  deductions  are  made 


SucTtn  SucTts 

0  to  3,000 _ '  0  ,  2. 

3,001  to  6,0(X) _ '  60  3  on  excess  over  3,000. 

6,001  to  9,000 _  80  4  on  e.xcess  over  6,000. 

9,001  to  12, OIK) _ '  360  I  5  on  excess  over  9,000. 

12,001  to  15,000 _ _ _  600  !  6  on  excess  over  12,000. 

15,001  to  25,000 _  900  7  on  excess  over  15,000. 

Over  25,000 _  1,  750  8  on  excess  over  25,000. 

I  i 


The  following  exemptions  are  allowed:  An  unmarried  person,  2,000 
sucres;  the  head  of  a  family,  3,000  sucres;  each  dependent  under  18, 
or  over  18  if  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  support  himself,  500 
sucres;  and  amounts  deducted  for  pension  funds  from  the  salaries  of 
public  employees. 

MEXICO 

Value  of  Mexican  peso. — On  February  6,  1928,  tbe  President 
issued  a  decree  regulating  the  value  of  the  Mexican  peso  in  regard 
to  the  money  of  other  countries  for  the  payment  of  Federal  ta.xes, 
the  liquidation  of  which  requires  the  conversion  of  foreign  money  into 
Mexican  pesos,  or  vice  versa.  For  this  purpose  the  value  of  the 
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Mexican  peso  will  he  determined  by  the  Department  of  Treasury 
and  Public  Credit  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December,  annually.  These  values  will  apply  for  payments  to  be 
made  during  the  quarters  which  begin  with  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

Regulations  for  banking  credits. — The  Diario  Oficial  of 
March  17,  1928,  published  the  regulations  issued  by  the  President 
for  the  liquidation  and  payment  of  credits  of  the  former  banks  of 
issue.  The  creditors  of  these  banks  shall  present  their  claims  within 
()0  days  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  aforementioned 
regulation  to  the  Liquidating  Commission  established  by  decree  of 
May  26,  1924,  which  commission  will  hear  both  claimant  and  bank 
and  decide  the  claims. 

Natio.nal  petroleum  reserves. — A  decree  dated  February  14, 
1928,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  March  9  last,  provides 
that  all  lands  on  all  the  islands  belonging  to  Mexico  in  both  oceans 
are  now  included  in  the  national  petroleum  reserves,  except  tracts 
on  which  concessions  have  hitherto  been  granted.  The  decree  went 
into  effect  on  the  day  of  its  publication. 

Prospective  legislation. — The  Mexican  Congress  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  special  decree  granting  extraordinary  powers  to  the  President 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  within  six  months  necessary  legislation  on 
weights  and  measures,  the  electrical  industry,  commerce,  and  patents 
and  trade-marks. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  a; 


BOLIVIA-CHILE 


Delivery  of  railway. — On  February  2,  1928,  the  Chilean  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  and  the  Minister  of  Uolivia  in  Santiago 
signed  a  protocol  for  the  delivery  to  Bolivia  on  May  IJ,  1928,  of 
the  Bolivian  section  of  the  .Vrica-La  Paz  Railway,  in  accordaiuyp  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  October  20,  1904,  and  the  protocol  of  May 
IJ,  1913.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  February  J,  1928.) 


BRAZIL-URUGUAY 


('ONVENTION  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FUNDS  FROM  BOUNDARY  SETTLE¬ 
MENT.— On  February  16,  1928,  a  convention  was  signed  by  the 
accredited  representativi's  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  Montevideo, 
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providing  that  funds  from  the  settlement  of  the  international  bound¬ 
ary  dispute  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  July  22,  1918,  be 
employed  as  follows;  The  Oovernments  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay  having 
fixed  upon  the  sum  of  5,37(),078  gold  pesos  paid  by  Uruguay  in  settle¬ 
ment  as  now  available  in  accordance  with  Articles  I,  XV,  and  XVI 
of  the  treaty  above  mentioned,  have  agreed  to  employ  it  as  follows: 
200,000  gold  pesos  to  establish  a  fund  for  cultural  interchange 
between  the  two  countries;  800,000  gold  pesos  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Basso  de  Barbosa  to  the  city  of  Jaguarao  in 
Brazil;  750,000  gold  ])esos  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
an  international  bridge  over  the  Jaguarao  River;  2,626,052  gold 
pesos  for  the  construction  of  an  international  railway  from  Rio 
Branco,  Brazil,  to  the  city  of  Treinta  y  Tres  in  Uruguay,  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Government  promising  to  complete  the  sum  of  the  total 
cost.  The  fund  established  for  cultural  interchange  shall  provide 
each  year  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students  or  other  cid- 
tural  relations.  The  two  governments  have  agreed  that  the  inter¬ 
national  bridge  over  the  Jaguarao  River  shall  be  named  for  the 
Visconde  de  Maua,  as  a  mark  of  homage  to  the  great  Brazilian  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending  part  of  the  boundary  indemnity 
payable  by  Uruguay  to  Brazil  on  this  bridge  of  friendship.  The 
Jaguarao  is  known  in  Spanish  as  the  Yaguaron.  {Jornal  do 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  18,  1928.) 

COLOMBIA-PERt: 

Boundary  treaty. — On  March  15,  1928,  ratifications  of  the 
l)oundary  treaty  signed  by  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Peru  in 
Lima  March  24,  1922,  were  exchanged  in  Bogota.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Peruvian  ('ongress  on  December  20,  1927,  and  by 
Colombia  some  time  previously. 

CUBA 

(’ode  of  INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  LAW. — On  March  14,  1928,  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  delegates  to 
the  Seventh  (’ongress  of  the  Latin  Press,  the  (^uhan  Senate,  without 
discussion,  unanimously  approved  the  convention  containing  the 
code  of  private  international  law  presented  by  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez 
de  Bustamante,  president  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference 
and  judge  of  the  Permanent  (’ourt  of  International  Justice.  At 
the  Sixth  Pan  American  (’onference  this  convention  was  signed,  in 
some  cases  with  reservations,  by  the  representatives  of  the  20  Latin 
.\merican  Republics.  The  ratification  was  deposited  with  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union  on  May  19,  1928. 
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CUBA-UNITED  STATES 

Parcel  post  convention. — On  March  1,  1928,  the  parcel  post 
convention  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  became  ineffective, 
due  to  its  previous  denunciation  by  the  Cuban  Government.  There¬ 
fore  since  March  1,  1928,  the  only  merchandise  which  may  be  sent 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  by  mail  is  samples  without 
value,  weighing  not  more  than  8  ounces. 

HONDURAS-MEXICO-SALVADOK 

Telegraph  service  agreement. — The  National  Congress  of 
Honduras  approved  on  January  17,  1928,  the  e.xecutive  sanction  of 
July  5,  1926,  of  the  agreement  made  May  24,  1926,  between  the 
Governments  of  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Mexico  to  establish 
international  telegraphic  service.  {Boletin  Legislath'o,  Honduras, 
February  15,  1928.) 

HONDURAS-GUATEMALA 

Boundary  commission. — The  United  States  Government  has 
been  asked  by  both  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to  use  its  good  offices 
as  mediator  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  which  has  again 
recently  been  receiving  the  active  consideration  of  those  two  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  I’nited  States  Government,  in  accordance  with  this 
request,  has  named  the  Hon.  Roy  T.  Davis,  American  Minister  to 
Costa  Rica,  as  its  representative  on  a  mixed  commission  which  is 
to  meet  shortly  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Guatemalan  and 
Honduran  Governments,  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  condi¬ 
tions  along  the  disputed  border  and  to  endeavor  to  fix  upon  a  pro¬ 
visional  line  which  can  be  accepted  by  both  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
pending  a  definite  and  final  agreement  on  a  permanent  frontier. 
The  Commission  was  installed  on  April  12,  1928,  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar 
being  president  of  the  Guatemalan  Commission  and  Senor  don 
Augusto  C.  Coello  president  of  that  of  Honduras. 

PERU-SPAIN 

Copyright  convention. — On  November  25,  1927,  President 
lA'gufa  signed  the  legislative  resolution  by  which  the  Peruvian 
Congress  approved  the  copyright  convention  between  Spain  and 
Peru,  signed  in  Lima  on  February  26,  1924.  {Perunrio,  February  24, 
1928.) 

VENEZUELA 

Ratification  of  Pan  A.merican  Postal  Convention. — The 
principal  convention,  final  protocol,  regulations,  final  protocol  of  the 
regulations  and  the  resolutions,  providing  for  the  organization  of 
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the  Pan  American  Postal  Union,  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1921,  were  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  on 
July  13,  1926,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  July  21,  1927.  The 
full  text  of  the  convention,  its  annexes,  and  the  act  of  ratification 
was  printed  in  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  of  February  23,  1928. 
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ARGENTINA 

Argentine  Novelist  in  the  United  States. — On  April  17,  1928> 
the  distinguished  Argentine  novelist  Gustavo  Martinez  Zuviria, 
better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume,  Hugo  Wast,  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  lecture  before  an  appreciative  audience  at  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  During  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Senor  Wast  was  the  recipient  of  many  tributes  in  New  York 
as  well  as  Washington,  being  entertained  as  guest  of  honor  by  various 
cultural  organizations  and  by  distinguished  persons  and  lecturing  at 
Columbia  University,  Washington  Square  College,  and  other  centers. 

Brazilian  honored  by  Argentine  University. — The  School  of 
Law  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  has  granted 
an  honorary  doctor’s  degree  to  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  Lanzard  de 
Menezes,  an  eminent  Brazilian  lawyer  who  has  distinguished  himself 
as  author,  professor  and  representative  of  his  country  at  The  Hague, 
Versailles  and  Geneva. 

Argentine  Association  of  English  Culture. — Several  eminent 
university  leaders  are  members  of  the  council  of  this  newly-fonned 
association,  whose  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  cultural  relations 
between  Argentma  and  England  and  the  United  States  through  the 
founding  of  special  libraries  and  the  interchange  of  professors. 

Spanish-American  COURSE  IN  LisBON. — According  to  negotiations 
between  Senor  Roberto  Ijevillier,  Argentine  Minister  to  Portugal,  and 
the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  planned  that 
Argentina  and  the  other  American  Republics  in  turn  will  send  a  pro¬ 
fessor  each  year  to  the  School  of  Letters  in  Lisbon  to  give  a  course  on 
his  respective  country. 

Book  exposition. — On  February  18,  1928,  the  magazine  Babel 
opened  the  first  national  book  exposition  in  Mar  del  Plata.  Lectures 
were  given  throughout  the  week  that  the  exposition  was  held. 
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Working  women’s  school. — On  March  1,  1928,  the  Patriotic 
I./eague  of  Argentina  opened  free  schools  for  working  women  in  various 
parts  of  Buenos  Aires  where  the  following  subjects  are  taught:  Read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  Argentine  history,  grammar,  geography, 
typing,  care  of  children,  first  aid,  domestic  science,  ethics,  the  cate¬ 
chism,  deportment,  hygiene,  sewing,  embroidery,  linen  work,  mending, 
darning,  cutting  and  fitting,  machine  embroidery,  and  weaving  of 
rugs  and  cloth.  During  1927  over  3,000  women  attended  the  league’s 
free  schools. 

BOLIVIA 

Evening  primary  school. — On  March  8  the  first  complete  elemen¬ 
tary  evening  school  was  opened  in  La  Paz,  with  the  same  general  course 
of  study  as  that  given  in  the  elementary  day  schools,  changes  being 
made  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  purpose  of  the 
other  city  evening  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  special 
nature,  will  he  to  teach  Spanish  to  the  indigenes  and  eradicate 
illiteracy. 

School  for  vocational  training  and  guidance. — Classes  in  this 
newly-organized  school  in  La  Paz  were  started  last  February.  The 
school  shops,  which  include  sections  for  machine  shop  and  electrical 
work,  carpentry,  iron-working,  dressmaking,  spinning  and  weaving, 
are  well  equipped  and  modern  in  every  respect.  This  new  institution 
owes  its  inception  largely  to  Dr.  Mendoza  L6pez,  president  of  the  city 
council. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilians  visit  Pan  American  School. — Dr.  Lindolfo  Collor, 
secretary  to  the  President  of  Brazil,  his  wife,  and  daughters.  Dr. 
.Vlarico  Silveira,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  his  wife, 
while  visiting  Virginia  on  their  tour  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  better  commercial  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  were  officially  entertained  by  State  and  municipal  authorities. 
One  of  the  things  of  greatest  interest  which  they  saw  in  Richmond  was 
the  Pan  American  School  founded  by  Miss  Sylvia  Leao,  a  Brazilian. 
In  this  school  young  Americans  are  trained  to  follow  careers  in  South 
.\merica.  One  of  the  girl  students  made  an  address  of  welcome  in 
Portuguese.  In  his  reply  Doctor  Silveira  declared  that  the  school 
would  help  to  promote  closer  ties  between  the  two  largest  democracies 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  that  he  found  in  the  school  a  hit  of  the  spirit 
of  Nabuco  and  of  Elihu  Root. 

Sr.  Roquette  Pinto  honored. — On  March  3,  1928,  Sr.  Roquette 
Pinto,  Director  of  the  National  Museum,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  late 
Osorio  Duque  Estrada,  poet. 
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C'entknary  of  law  school. — On  March  1,  1928,  the  centenary  of 
the  opening  of  the  first  law  school  in  Sao  Paulo  was  celebrated  in  that 
city.  The  school  was  founded  by  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  de  Avellar  Brotero. 

CHILE 

Practical  school  of  agriculture. — This  school,  now  located  in 
the  outskirts  of  Santiago,  is  to  be  moved  to  a  large  estate  in  Linares 
and  provided  with  good  buildings  and  equipment.  The  students 
will  be  able  to  have  ample  practice  on  the  farm,  which  it  is  e.xpected 
will  produce  vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  various  Government 
institutions.  The  former  grounds  of  the  school  will  be  added  to  the 
property  of  the  Agronomic  Institute. 

Educational  decrees. — The  month  of  February  was  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  three  important  decrees  on  education,  of  which 
brief  mention  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Pkimary  educ.ation. — The  regulations  on  primary  education  apply  to  the  si.x 
years’  primary  cour.se  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  Education  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  During  the  first  four  years 
sessions  will  be  25  hours  weekly,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  30  hours.  In 
schools  having  the  full  si.\-year  course  a  foreign  language  may  be  started  in  the 
third  year,  and  in  girls’  schools,  domestic  economy,  child  care,  and  the  Junior 
Red  Cro.ss  shall  al.so  be  introduced  in  the  third  grade.  Promotions  will  be  based 
on  the  average  daily  work  of  the  pupil.  Many  other  provisions  are  also  included. 

Normal  .schools  for  primary  teachers. — The  decree  on  this  subject  pro¬ 
vides  that  students  promoted  in  1927  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  in  any 
of  the  various  normal  schools  throughout  the  country  shall  complete  their  .studies 
in  .six  normal  schools,  three  of  which  are  in  Santiago  and  the  others  in  Chilldn, 

I>a  Serena,  and  .\ngol.  .\11  of  these  except  one  in  Santiago  will  be  boarding 
schools. 

CuRRicuLi'M  OF  SECONDARY  EDUC.\TioN. — This  decrec  gives  in  detail  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  all  the  various  tyiws  of  secondary  schools:  humanistic,  scientific, 
vocational,  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  the  school  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  the 
blind. 

COLOMBIA 

Juridical  Student  Congress. — A  message  to  the  students  of 
Colombia  from  the  first  Law  Students’  Congress  held  recently  urges 
the  following  university  reforms:  Creation  of  an  experimental  type 
of  university  fulfilling  a  scientific,  professional,  social,  and  continental 
mission;  increased  autonomy;  experimental  and  observational  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction;  coeducation;  extension  work;  and  the  holding  of 
Latin-American  University  Congresses.  , 

Reorganization  of  Free  University. — The  Free  L^niversity  of  ^ 
Bogota,  which  has  recently  been  reorganized,  is  run  along  modern 
lines.  The  secondary  school  division  is  equipped  with  physics  and 
chemistry  laboratories,  a  natural  history  museum,  gymnasiums,  and 
athletic  fields.  The  School  of  Law  and  Sciences  is  situated  in  a  new 
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l)uilding  containing  a  library,  laboratories  for  experimental  biology 
and  psychology,  seminar  rooms  and  debating  halls.  In  such  courses 
as  social  sciences,  lectures  are  given  by  experts  not  on  the  faculty. 

COSTA  RICA 

Inauguration  of  law  school  building. — The  formal  act  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  building  of  the  law  school  and  the  unveiling 
of  the  portrait  of  Licenciado  don  Alejandro  Alvarado  Garcia,  for¬ 
merly  magistrate  and  professor  of  civil  law  in  that  school,  took  place 
in  San  Jos6  on  March  3,  1928,  before  a  large  gathering  representative 
of  government  circles,  various  Costa  Rican  institutions  of  learning, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  bar  association,  and  student  body.  When 
entirely  completed  the  university  will  have  six  buildings,  one  for 
each  school,  and  a  large  auditorium;  the  second  building,  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  is  now  under  construction.  The  Law  School  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  135,000  colones,  and  has  equipment  valued 
at  65,000  colones. 

Music  co.\ipetition  awards. — On  March  8,  1928,  winners  of  the 
national  popular  song  competition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  education  during  the  past  months  were  awarded 
their  respective  prizes.  The  compositions  Oh,  Costa  Rica  and  Azu- 
Cena  were  adjudged  the  two  best  submitted,  but  among  the  five 
given  second  place  and  a  prize  of  200  colones  was  Tardes  del  Estero, 
a  composition  of  Maria  A.  de  Mata,  a  little  girl  only  11  years  of  age. 

CUBA 

Industrial  school. — The  President  Machado  Industrial  School 
now  being  constructed  for  vocational  training  will  have  14  work¬ 
shops  of  various  kinds,  class  n>oms,  laboratories,  a  library  and  ex¬ 
position  hall.  It  is  to  be  located  in  extensiv’e  and  beautiful  gmunds 
with  gardens  and  a  large  stadium  for  all  sorts  of  sports.  {Courtesy 
of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Astronomer  in  Acade.my  of  Sciences. — On  March  8,  1928,  the 
('uban  Academy  of  Medical,  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  admitted 
as  member  Senor  .Ios6  C’arlos  Millas,  director  of  tbe  National  Ob¬ 
servatory.  Senor  Millas,  who  has  done  valuable  and  original  work 
in  the  study  and  statement  of  the  physical  laws  governing  hurricanes, 
read  a  paper  concerning  this  subject  on  his  entrance  into  the  academy. 

Fine  arts  exhibit. — During  last  .March  the  first  official  fine  arts 
exhibit  was  held  under  the  patnuiage  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  oflicial  commission  in  charge  of  the  exposition  had  secured  some 
of  the  finest  works  in  private  collections,  including  old  masters,  as 
well  as  pictures  by  the  most  eminent  Cuban  painters.  Among  the 
young  artists  whose  exhibits  were  notable  were  the  painter  Enri(|ue 
Caravia  and  the  sculptors  Ernesto  Navarro,  Ram6n  Blanco,  and 
Boada. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

School  day. — A  recent  festivity  in  Santo  Domingo  was  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  school  day.  The  pupils  of  the  city ’s  schools  paraded  with 
allegorical  floats,  took  the  oath  to  the  flag,  and  gave  a  program  of 
recitations,  songs,  and  other  musical  selections. 

ECUADOR 

Discussion  of  education. — The  magazine  Educacion  has  opened 
an  interesting  competition  on  the  following  topics:  (a)  System  of 
schools  best  fitted  to  Ecuador;  (6)  bases  for  the  curriculum;  and  (c) 
outline  of  games  of  national  character  for  use  in  the  schools. 

This  competition,  which  is  open  to  the  general  public,  has  aroused 
lively  interest  in  educational  questions. 

New  system  for  teaching  illiterates. — The  Government  of 
Ecuador  is  giving  careful  consideration  to  a  system  for  teaching 
illiterates  to  read  and  write  devised  by  Madame  Simon,  a  French 
lady,  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  France.  The  Minister 
of  Ecuador  in  Paris  invited  the  other  Latin  American  diplomats 
in  that  capital  to  lectures  in  the  legation  explaining  this  method,  and 
has  forwarded  to  the  Ecuadorean  Department  of  Public  Education 
full  information  thereon. 

GUATE.MALA 

School  attendance. — It  was  stated  by  President  Chacon  in  his 
annual  message  to  congress  delivered  on  March  1,  1928,  that  the 
total  enrolment  in  the  schools  of  Guatemala  during  the  year  1927 
was  1 13,308  and  the  average  attendance  105,993,  a  figure  considerably 
larger  than  in  former  years.  S<*hools  numbered  3,297,  of  which 
2,730  were  national  primary  schools  and  500  private  institutions  of 
learning.  The  school  personnel  numbered  3,430  teachers. 

Visit  of  eminent  Chilean.— Sr.  Mois^  Poblete  Troncoso,  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  to 
the  Immigration  (’onference  at  llahana,  and  formerly  Undersecretary 
of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Labor  of  C'hile,  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Guatemala  ('ity  during  the  early  part  of  March.  White  there  he 
gave  lectures  in  the  Law  School  and  the  Popular  University  on 
subjects  related  to  his  special  field  of  work. 

HAITI 

Education. — The  following  facts  are  quoted  from  the  Sixth  .\nnual 
Report  of  the  .\merican  High  (’ommissioner  in  Haiti: 

Tlio  rural  farm  schools,  which  an'  ciMlcavoriiig  to  make  country  life  more 
attractive,  as  well  as  to  nivc  chauciitary  education  and  pnictical  trainiiig  in  the 
n.st;  of  tools  and  in  farming,  incri'ased  from  2U  in  OctolM'r,  to  .M)  in  the 

latter  part  of  1<.)27.  It  is  planned  to  inert'ase  the  immlH'r  as  stniu  as  possihle  to  :UH). 
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Industrial  schools  to-day  miml)er  eight,  wheri'as  three  years  ago  there  was 
practically  no  industrial  education  in  Haiti.  The  industrial  schools  offer  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  training  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  matter  of  rural  education  4,(X)0  visits  were  made  during  1927  by 
district  agricultural  education  agents  to  farms  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
farmer  in  regard  to  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  other  problems.  They 
interviewed,  informed,  advised,  and  worked  with  more  than  5,000  farmers. 

HONDURAS 

Honor  to  Honduran  student. — Senor  don  Miguel  Rafael 
Urquia,  a  resident  of  Coinayagiiela,  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal 
and  a  diploma  of  honor  as  being  the  most  brilliant  student  last  year 
in  the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  in  the  neighboring  Republic 
of  Salvador. 

-MEXICO 

Reorganization  of  the  Veterinary  School. — A  recent  e.xecutive 
decree  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Veterinary 
School,  the  revised  and  improved  curriculum  of  which  will  be  divided 
into  four  years  of  theoretical  and  practical  studies.  The  school  will 
also  grant  the  special  degrees  of  veterinary  physician,  bacteriologist, 
and  veterinary  specialist  in  animal  industry,  for  each  of  which  a  year 
of  special  study  will  be  required. 

Homeop.athic  medical  course. — A  course  for  training  homeo¬ 
pathic  physicians  and  surgeons  has  now  been  established  in  Mexico, 
the  degree  being  conferred  on  successful  students  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Education  after  five  years’  study  in  the  National  School  of 
Homeopathic  Medicine  in  the  federal  district.  Hospital  training  for 
students  will  be  given  in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Me.xico.  In  connection  with  the  medical  school,  another  school  for 
trained  nurses  and  midwives  will  be  established,  whose  graduates 
will  also  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Education. 

Public  instruction  in  Hidalgo. — According  to  official  reports 
from  the  CJovernment  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  public  education 
within  the  State  is  progressing  considerably.  The  total  number  of 
schools  grew  from  100  in  1924,  to  4:i0  at  present.  The  school  atten¬ 
dance,  which  was  10,000  in  1924,  rose  to  30,000  in  the  past  school 
year.  And  finally,  the  State  appropriation  for  public  instruction, 
which  was  .57S,000  pesos  in  1924,  was  increased  to  1,200,000  pesos 
in  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  State  of  Hidalgo  has  a  population  of 
about  700,000  inhabitants. 

Special  courses  for  foreigners. — The  National  I’niversity  of 
-Mexico  has  recently  established  five  special  courses  to  give  foreigners 
residing  in  Mexico  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Spanish  language 
and  an  outline  of  the  history,  geography,  and  social  problems  of  the 
Republic. 
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Exchange  of  animals  in  zoological  parks. — Authorization  given 
by  a  decree  of  August  27,  1927,  for  the  exchange  of  animals  for 
zoological  parks  is  now  governed  by  regulations  issued  on  February 
29,  1928,  by  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to 
issue  permits  for  the  exemption  of  import  and  export  taxes  on  such 
animals.  Similar  tax  exemption  is  to  be  granted  to  official  breeding 
stations  for  rare  animals,  and  to  breeding  stations  sucb  as  are  main¬ 
tained  in  some  of  the  government  schools  for  the  improvement  of 
native  animals. 

NICARAGUA 

New  school  in  Chinandega. — The  Franciscan  monks  in  Chinan- 
dega  have  decided  to  open  a  primary  school  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  city,  in  which  worthy  work  they  hope  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  residents. 

Secondary  school  in  Bluefields. — A  secondary  school  will  soon 
be  established  in  Bluefields. 

Normal  School  in  Managua. — The  Senate  of  the  Republic  has 
voted  20,000  cordobas  for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
Women’s  Normal  School  in  Managua. 

PANAMA 

Peruvian  scholarships. — The  Peruvian  Government  has  offered 
to  Panama  two  scholarships  in  the  Lima  Vocational  School  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17. 

PARAGUAY 

Fiftieth  anniversary. — Exercises  commemorating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  National  Secondarj’  School  in 
Asuncion  on  March  1,  1878,  were  held  on  March  10,  1928,  with  the 
opening  of  classes  for  the  present  scholastic  year.  An  important 
part  of  this  celebration  was  the  inauguration  at  the  initiative  of  the 
students’  center  of  a  popular  libraiy^  in  Caballero  Park. 

Hand  weaving. — Further  progress  toward  the  incorporation  of 
vocational  training  in  the  courses  of  study  ui  the  primary  schools  of 
Asuncibn  was  recently  made  when  the  general  school  board  received 
authorization  to  acquire  looms  for  the  Quyquyb  and  Republic  of 
('bile  schools  in  that  city. 

PERU 

Peri’vian  lecturer  ABROAD. — Dr.  Luis  Varela  Orbegoso  has 
recently  returned  to  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  from  a 
cultural  tour  which  included  lectures  on  historical  and  literary 
subjects  in  the  Universities  of  Geneva,  Buenos  Aires,  Tucuman,  and 
-Vrequipa. 
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Scholarships  in  Normal  School  Course. — From  the  present 
year  a  superior  normal  school  section  is  to  be  included  in  the  Pedagogic 
Institute  of  Lima  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  Graduates  of  the  course,  which  will  be  four  years  in  length, 
will  receive  certificates  as  teachers  of  secondary  education,  and  will 
be  appointed  to  positions  in  the  secondary  schools.  During  1928,  20 
scholarships  for  boarding  students  mtU  be  awarded,  one  to  a  candidate 
from  each  department,  and  also  20  scholarships  for  boarding  students 
in  the  elementary  normal  section,  which  prepares  teachers  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

Fine  Arts  School  Exposition. — Early  in  the  year  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Lima  held  an  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  students  for 
1927.  The  exhibits  of  several  very  promising  young  artists  were 
especially  praised.  Aristides  Vallejo,  from  the  Andean  region,  was 
considered  to  be  extremely  successful  in  his  canvasses  of  native 
Indians  and  creole  types,  which  were  full  of  national  atmosjihere 
and  feeling. 

SALVADOR 

Classes  for  illiterates. — The  Council  of  Public  Primary  Educa¬ 
tion  has  opened  16  classes  for  illiterate  men  and  women.  The  classes, 
which  will  last  6  months,  will  accommodate  500  persons. 

Foreion  service. — The  organic  foreign  service  act  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  May  24  of  last  year  provided  that  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  services  should  constitute  careers  open  to  Salva¬ 
doreans  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  and  passing  comjieti- 
tive  examinations.  The  paymaster’s  office  and  that  of  the  retirement 
and  pension  fund  are  located  in  New  York. 

Public  and  private  schools. — During  the  1927  school  year  there 
were  1,557  primary  teachers  in  859  Government  schools,  while  the 
number  of  pupils  registered  was  47,467. 

The  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Theatrical  School,  and 
the  National  School  for  the  Blind  were  established.  The  registration 
in  the  Conservatory  was  27.3  students  and  in  the  Theatrical  School  28. 

There  are  18  private  schools  and  6  commercial  schools  of  secondary 
rank.  In  the  National  Institute,  where  275  students  are  entered,  the 
first  experiment  in  coeducation  was  successfully  carried  on. 

URUGUAY 

Award  of  merit. — An  official  award  of  merit  and  prize  of  1,00(1 
pesos  were  granted  Senor  Eduardo  Fabini,  composer  of  the  symphonic 
poem,  La  Ida  de  Ceibos,  by  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  recently  held  in  I’^ruguay  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  February 
4,  1926.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  work  has  been  played  in  several 
cities  of  the  United  States  where  it  has  won  high  praise  and  on 
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April  10,  1928,  was  enthusiastically  received  upon  presentation  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  United  Service  Orchestra  with 
Enrique  Caroselli  as  guest  conductor. 

Committee  for  campaign  against  illiteracy. — In  confonnity 
with  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Pedagogical  Society  on  December  5, 
1927,  the  executive  committee  of  that  society  has  appointed  a  national 
committee  for  the  direction  of  a  campaign  against  illiteracy. 

Third  annual  vacation  camp. — The  third  annual  vacation  camp 
for  the  pupils  of  Montevidean  schools  was  held  at  Piriapolis,  a 
seaside  resort,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Physical  Education.  There  the  daily  program  of  the  children 
included  exercises,  primary  instruction,  swimming,  lessons  in  personal 
hygiene,  tramps  and  other  amusements,  and  under  the  beneficial 
influence  of  healthful  surroundings,  wholesome  food,  and  a  well- 
balanced  life  of  study  and  play  they  soon  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  weight  and  general  good  health. 

Students’  Association  notes. — The  celebration  of  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Students’  Association  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Montevideo  coincided  with  a  banquet  for  the 
Brazilian  medical  students  who  have  been  visiting  Uruguay  and 
Argentina.  In  order  to  keep  in  close  contact,  committees  are  being 
selected  in  Uruguay  and  Brazil  to  fonn  a  group  for  cultural  and 
student  interchange.  A  delegate  of  the  Uruguayan  Association 
has  been  appointed  to  form  a  similar  group  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  it  is 
expected  that  others  will  be  established  in  several  of  the  South 
.Vmerican  cities. 

Classes  for  retarded  children. — Special  classes  for  retarded 
children  have  recently  been  established,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
number  of  children  repeating  courses,  to  provide  work  more  suitable 
for  each  child’s  ability  and  to  lighten  the  task  of  the  teacher. 

VENEZUELA 

Creation  of  new  schools. — A  decree  creating  30  new  primary 
schools  with  one  instructor  each  to  be  established  wherever  the  need 
is  greatest  and  13  graded  primary  schools  with  3  teachers  each  to  be 
established  in  Guacara,  Guigiie,  Benjuma,  La  Pascua,Tinaquillo,  Cai- 
cara  de  MaturIn,Tucupita,  Bailadores,  Mucuchles,  and  Independencia 
was  issued  by  President  G6mez  on  March  23,  1928. 

University  buildings. — The  construction  of  modem  buildings  for 
the  Andean  University  in  Merida,  which  will  be  adequate  in  every 
respect  for  the  needs  of  a  school  of  higher  education,  was  authorized 
by  an  executive  decree  of  March  19,  1928. 
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Strikes  in  Buenos  Aires. — In  a  report  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  the  National  Department  of  Labor  grave  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  on  strikes  in  Buenos  Aires: 

During  1927,  36  strikes  were  begun  in  the  Federal  Capital,  involving  18,657 
workers,  of  whom  18,477  were  men  and  180  women,  all  over  18  years  of  age. 
During  1926,  35  strikes  were  declared  which  involved  13,751  workers.  Of  the 
36  strikes  in  1927,  three  were  of  union  character  and  were  participated  in  by 
11,900  workers;  in  the  remaining  33,  the  strikes  were  partial  and  involved  6,757 
workers.  According  to  the  causes  given  by  the  strikers  for  the  declaration  of 
these  strikes,  13  were  on  account  of  wages;  one  on  account  of  working  hours; 
18  on  account  of  organization;  two  on  account  of  labor;  and  the  remaining  two 
for  unnamed  causes.  From  these  figures  it  is  shown  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
conflicts  were  due  to  questions  of  labor  organization,  followed  in  order  by  de¬ 
mands  for  increase  in  wages,  which  represented  36.1  per  cent  of  the  causes  of 
conflict. 

Working  women’s  school. — See  page  634. 

BOLIVIA 

Mine  labor  police. — On  petition  of  the  Oruro  Labor  Congress 
an  e.xecutive  decree  was  issued  on  February  2,  1928,  establishing  in 
all  mining  centers  of  the  Republic  a  mining  police,  to  function  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Labor  Bureau.  They  will  be  paid  by 
a  voluntary  deduction  of  1  per  cent  from  miners’  wages.  Tbeir 
duty  will  be  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  miners,  in  which  capacity 
they  may  take  part  in  negotiations  for  labor  contracts  and  the  fixing 
of  wages,  see  that  saloons  and  markets  make  no  compulsion  on  trade 
and  do  not  overcharge,  investigate  industrial  accidents  and  suggest 
measures  for  their  prevention,  prepare  statistics,  audit  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  labor  union  funds,  and  perform  other  similar  duties.  They 
are  e.xpected  to  use  their  influence  to  maintain  order  among  the 
miners,  and  are  strictly  forbidden  to  make  propaganda  against  the 
companies  and  authorities. 

BRAZIL 

Commercial  Employees’  Association. — The  press  gives  the 
following  report  of  the  Association  of  Commercial  Employees: 

The  Association  of  Commercial  Employees  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  celebrated  the 
forty-eighth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  March  7,  1928,  with  a  meeting  at 
which  a  numlx?r  of  addresses  were  made.  .\t  the  first  meeting  there  were  but 
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43  young  men  memljers,  the  founders  of  the  organization,  whicii  to-day  has  about 
31,000  memiiers.  Among  the  services  for  memijers  are  a  pharmacy  and  clinic 
with  12  sections  for  all  specialties,  which  clinic  during  the  past  year  gave  42,005 
consultations.  Its  physicians  made  1,040  visits  to  homes,  while  its  surgeons 
performed  550  operations.  Treatments  numl)ered  23,824  and  injections  of 
various  kinds,  40,588.  The  dental  section  attended  to  22,887  patients. 
Pecuniary  subsidies  distributed  to  memljers  by  the  end  of  1927  amounted  to 
3,983,813  milreis.  The  association’s  employment  bureau  places  annually  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employees,  while  its  commercial  school  enrolled  300  young  men  during 
the  past  year.  The  association’s  School  of  Military  Instruction  permitted  2,460 
young  citizens  to  fulfill  their  obligatory  military  training  without  interruption  of 
their  professional  duties.  The  library  now  has  20,000  volumes  and  publishes 
an  association  magazine.  The  association  has  secured  reduced  prices  for  its 
members  in  many  lines  of  commodities;  it  studies  the  problems  of  the  commercial 
class,  representing  it  before  the  law  when  necessary ;  it  is  responsible  for  the  law 
granting  an  annual  vacation  to  employees,  as  well  as  for  improvement  in  other 
labor  legislation,  consistently  acting  on  its  principle  that  “the  employee  of  to-day 
will  be  the  employer  of  to-morrow.”  Thus  the  association,  which  l)egan  its 
existence  in  a  borrowed  hall  and  outgrew  its  headquarters  many  times,  is  now 
possessed  of  proi)erty  amounting  to  7,000,(X)0  milreis,  in  which  are  included  two 
handsome  buildings  housing  its  branches. 

CHILE 

Labor  conditions  in  a  coal  mine. — The  Government  has  required 
a  coal  company  operating  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile  to  present 
within  a  month  a  plan  for  the  adequate  housing  of  its  workers,  who 
have  for  some  tune  lived  under  crowded  and  insanitary  conditions. 

GUATEMALA 

Linotype  oper.ytors’  union. — A  union  of  linotype  operators 
employed  by  the  various  periodicals,  dailies,  and  print  shops  in 
Guatemala  City  and  near-by  towns  was  organized  on  February  4, 1928. 

HONDURAS 

New  magazine. — The  first  numbers  of  Morse  y  Bell,  the  teleg¬ 
raphers’  magazine,  have  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
members  of  that  union. 
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Discovery  of  gangrene  bacillus. — Dr.  Alfredo  Sordelli,  director 
of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  the  National  Department  of  Health 
of  Argentina,  is  the  discoverer  of  a  microorganism  which  causes  fatal 
gangrene  in  man  and  other  animals.  An  article  by  Drs.  I.  C.  Hall 
and  J.  P.  Scott  in  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases  of  Chicago  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  new  bacillus  be  named  for  the  man  who  isolated  and 
studied  it.  The  antigangrene  serum  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  Sordelli  in  the  Bacteriological  Institute  is  effective  against 
the  germ. 

Rocca  tuberculosis  preventoriu-m. — On  January  31,  1928,  the 
Mayor  of  Buenos  Aires  opened  the  Rocca  Preventorium  recently 
completed  for  the  housing,  care,  and  instruction  of  500  children  of 
tubercular  parents,  in  order  that  such  children  from  2  to  8  years  of 
age  may  be  freed  from  the  dangers  of  tubercular  contagion.  The 
preventorium  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Julio  A.  Petrochi,  who 
directs  one  of  the  antitubercular  dispensaries  of  Buenos  Aires  munici¬ 
pality.  The  Rocca  Preventorium  was  made  possible  through  the 
legacy  of  a  member  of  the  family  whose  name  it  boars. 

History  of  medicine  on  the  River  Plate. — A  History  of  Medicine 
on  the  River  Plate  in  six  volumes  with  a  total  of  3,000  pages  and  a 
number  of  fine  illustrations,  written  in  Spanish  by  Dr.  Eliseo  Cant6n, 
was  published  the  first  of  the  year  in  Madrid.  The  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion  was  sustained  by  the  Hispanic  American  Library,  the  chairman 
of  which  is  the  King  of  Spain.  With  a  commission  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  Doctor  Canto  studied  in  Spain  for  a  year,  complet¬ 
ing  his  work  from  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  Seville; 
the  National  Library;  and  the  national  museums  in  Madrid. 

League  of  Nations  Hygienist  in  Argentina. — Dr.  Otto  M. 
Olsen,  representing  the  Health  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
arrived  in  South  America  early  this  year  to  study  health  problems 
relating  to  leprosy  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  as  well  as 
syphilis,  sanitary  training  for  physicians,  and  the  care  of  infants, 
and  to  forward  relations  between  the  Health  Office  of  the  League 
and  National  Health  Departments. 
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BRAZIL 

Placing  of  abandoned  children. — The  judge  of  the  Children’s 
Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  finding  difficulty  in  placing  abandoned 
children  under  8  years  of  age,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
vacancies  in  institutions  for  young  children.  Other  institutions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  aiding  in  caring  for  those  older.  The  Director  General  of 
Navy  Personnel  has  placed  14  scholarships  in  the  Marine  Apprentice 
School,  for  boys  between  14  and  16,  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge  of 
the  Children’s  Court.  In  addition  to  the  seaman’s  training  given 
in  this  school,  there  are  special  courses  for  training  boys  as  electricians, 
mechanics,  nurses,  typists,  and  in  other  useful  lines.  A  boy  who 
completes  the  general  course  is  eligible  to  the  post  of  petty  officer. 

chile 

Open  door  hospital  for  the  insane. — The  Government  has 
decided  to  create  an  open  door  hospital  for  the  insane  near  Santiago, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  present  institution. 

School  of  Nursing  becomes  part  of  University. — At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Daniel  Martner,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chile  in  Santiago,  the  Government  School  of  Nursing  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  to  that 
of  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago,  because  of  the  school’s  educa¬ 
tional  importance.  It  will  be  very  closely  connected  with  the 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Housing. — A  group  of  26  comfortable  houses  for  noncommissioned 
army  officers  has  just  been  erected  in  Santiago  at  a  cost  of  500,000 
pesos.  They  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  100  to  140  pesos  a  month, 
payment  being  completed  in  19  years.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four 
more  houses  are  being  built  in  another  section  of  the  city,  and  still 
others  are  shortly  to  be  commenced. 

A  lalior  union  has  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  that  the 
facilities  for  housing  loans  be  made  available  for  wooden  houses,  as 
it  is  thought  that  much  larger  houses  could  be  built  of  lumber  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  is  now  spent  for  those  of  more  solid  con¬ 
struction  but  with  small  rooms.  The  Chilean  lumber  industry  woidd 
also  benefit  by  this  plan. 

COLOMBIA 

Protection  of  health. — The  National  Government  has  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  50,000  pesos  for  a  campaign  against  the  yaws  in 
the  Departments  of  Antioquia,  BoUvar,  and  Magdalena,  as  well  as  a 
similar  sum  for  the  sanitation  of  each  of  the  following  ports:  Buena¬ 
ventura,  Tumaco,  Barbacoas,  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Santa 
Marta,  and  Barrancabermeja.  4 
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COSTA  RICA 

F^fth  Medical  Conference. — The  Fifth  Medical  Conference  of 
Costa  Rica  met  in  Lim6n  as  the  guest  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  on 
February  26,  1928.  A  large  delegation  from  San  Jos6  and  a  number 
of  physicians  from  other  cities  of  the  Republic  were  in  attendance,  and 
the  conference  was  declared  a  decided  success.  In  conformity  with 
a  decision  taken  at  the  closing  session,  the  sixth  conference  will  be 
held  in  Panama. 

CUBA 

First  National  Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  organization 
committee  of  the  First  National  Child  Welfare  Coftgress  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  conference  will  be  held  in  Habana  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1928.  The  sections  of  the  conference  will  include: 
(1)  Hygiene,  (2)  medicine,  (3)  psychology  and  education,  (4)  soci- 
ologA'  and  legislation,  and  (5)  abnormality  and  delinquency.  In 
each  section  eight  papers  on  the  subjects  chosen  for  that  section  will 
be  discussed.  Persons  eligible  to  membership  in  the  congress  are 
those  engaged  in  the  study,  protection,  or  education  of  children, 
those  interested  in  child  welfare,  and  those  representing  institutions 
or  groups  working  on  the  behalf  of  children. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — On  March  24,  1928,  Dr.  Jos6  Antonio 
Lopez  del  Valle,  delegate  to  the  Supreme  Assembly  of  the  National 
Red  Cross  of  Cuba,  Sefior  Jos6  Manuel  Otazo,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Habana,  and  Senor  Oswaldo  Vald6s  de  la 
Paz,  secretarj'  of  the  board,  met  to  establish  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
of  Cuba  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cuban  National  Red  Cross  and 
the  Department  of  Education.  Each  school  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
will  hav'e  its  Junior  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Campaign  against  tuberculosis. — The  sum  of  3,00(),()0()  pesos 
is  to  be  spent  on  tuberculosis  preventoriunts,  sanatoriums,  and 
dispensaries  in  the  campaign  begun  by  the  National  Department  of 
Health  and  Charity  against  tuberculosis.  Sanatoriums  in  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Matanzas,  and  Camagiiey  will  cost  approximately  2()(),00()  pesos 
each;  those  in  Las  Villas  and  Oriente,  3()0,()()()  pesos  each,  and 
300,000  pesos  will  be  used  for  enlarging  the  Esperanza  Sanatorium 
in  Habana,  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  being  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  seaside  sanatoriums  ami  preventoriums.  The  campaign 
will  require  statistics  to  be  furnished  on  all  tubercular  cases  by 
physicians  and  will  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  visiting  nurse 
service,  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  posters,  public  lectures, 
and  publicity  by  motion  pictures  and  radio. 
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DOMINICAN*  REPUBLIC 

Sanitary  engineer  to  be  engaged. — The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Charity  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  sanitary  engineer  through  the  Dominican 
Legation  in  Washington. 

Red  Cross  activities. — On  March  20  last  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Dominican  Red  Cross  and  the  roll  call  and  finance  committee 
met  to  map  out  the  membership  compaign  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
last  week  of  May  with  the  cooperation  of  the  12  provincial  committees. 

ECUADOR 

Public  health  experts. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  February  3, 
1928,  the  degree  of  Public  Health  Expert  was  created,  a  course  for 
those  desiring  to  qualify  for  this  title  being  established  in  the  General 
Health  Bureau  and  in  the  southern  and  littoral  bureaus.  It  will  also 
be  conferred  on  physicians,  engineers,  and  architects  who  have 
specialized  in  some  branch  of  public  health  and  on  those  who  have 
spent  two  years  in  public  health  service  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
action  was  taken  in  compliance  with  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in  Santiago. 

Visit  by  Red  Cross  official. — Senor  Antonio  Rodriguez  Larrosa, 
head  of  the  Pan  American  Bureau  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie¬ 
ties,  visited  the  city  of  Quito  during  the  latter  part  of  February.  He 
spoke,  highly  of  recent  Ecuadorean  progress  in  public  health  and 
social  welfare. 

HAITI 

Public  health. — The  following  facts  on  public  health  work  were 
taken  from  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  American  High  Commis¬ 


sioner  in  Haiti: 

1927 

Daily  average  of  hospital  patients _  780 

Total  adinissions  to  hospitals _  7,  551 

Total  numl>er  of  out  patients _ 073,  389 

Total  nunil^er  of  treatments  for  tieponematosis _  378,  749 

Total  nuinl)er  of  treatments  for  malaria _ 33,  522 

Total  number  of  treatments  for  intestinal  parasites _ _ 38,  539 


During  the  year  1927,  2,769  rural  clinics  were  held  at  110  different  places 
throughout  Haiti,  while  in  one  day  at  a  clinic  at  LimlH;  953  patients  were  treated. 
The  total  represents  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  about  800  clinics.  The 
effect  on  the  population  of  this  intensive  work  is  already  lieginning  to  be  seen. 

In  Port  au  Prince  schools  wen*  visited  ami  2,230  nunimmune  children  wen* 
vaccinated  against  smallpox,  and  2,340  wen*  inoculated  against  typhoid.  In  all 
Haiti  18,993  children  wen*  examined.  During  the  year  under  review  the  Public 
Health  St*rvicc  c\|M'nded  a  total  of  $948,750.23.  Kstimating  the  population  of 
Haiti  at  2,(MM),(MK1,  this  gives  a  iH*r  capita  ex|H*nditun*  of  about  40  cents. 
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Due  to  the  eoo|x?ratioii  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  nine  physicians  are 
studying  outside  of  Haiti,  three  licing  in  France  and  six  in  the  United  States. 
The  Foundation  has  provided  the  funds  for  the  teaching  equipment  of  the  Haitian 
Medical  School  and  in  addition  has  given  the  aforenientioned  foreign  fellowships 
for  post-graduate  training  for  the  Haitians  who  are  to  l>e  memljers  of  the  faculty. 
Haiti  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  giving  medical  education  free  of 
personal  costs.  The  Xurses’  Training  School  under  the  .\merican  Red  Cross, 
which  offers  a  two-year  course  of  training,  has  graduated  70  trained  nurses  since 
it  was  started. 

MEXICO 

Examination  of  physicians. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Sanitary  Code,  the  sanitary  delegrates  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  have  begun  to  investigate  the  titles  of  phj'sicians 
throughout  the  Republic  in  order  to  prevent  any  except  those  duly 
cpialified  from  practicing  medicine  in  the  future. 

Campaign  against  hydrophobia. — By  order  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  the  sanitary  delegates  have  undertaken  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  against  hydrophobia.  They  are  distributing  vaccine 
for  the  inoculation  of  dogs  against  this  disease,  which  tends  to  he  a 
danger  during  the  summer  months. 

NICARAGUA 

Health  measures  in  Managua. — On  Fehniary  18  last  the  city 
of  Managua  agreed  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Health  to  pay  the 
latter  550  c6rdobas  a  month  instead  of  10  per  cent  of  its  revenue,  as 
formerly.  The  Bureau  of  Health  binds  itself  to  open  a  medical 
dispensary  for  poor  children,  to  create  a  school  medical  inspection 
service,  to  establish  an  evening  clinic  for  men,  and  to  make  various 
other  improvements. 

Woman  consul. — Nicaragua  is  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the 
efficiency  of  women  as  consuls.  The  appointment  of  two  has  already 
been  noted  in  these  pages,  and  a  third  has  now  been  added  to  the 
list  in  the  person  of  Senora  Deifilia  de  Viquez,  consul  general  in 
New  Orleans. 

panama 

Panama  hospital  to  be  enlarged. — The  Panama  Hospital  Co. 
has  decided  to  increase  the  size  of  its  establishment  in  a  suburb  of 
Panama  City.  The  new  extension,  which  will  cost  about  $125,000, 
will  enlarge  the  present  building  from  60  rooms  and  capacity  for  75 
patients  to  double  that  number.  A  number  of  young  Panaman  phy¬ 
sicians,  including  some  now  perfecting  their  training  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  added  to  the  staff. 
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Physician’s  present  research  report. — Doctors  Vallarino, 
James,  and  Getz  were  given  a  farewell  banquet  by  the  Santo  Tonies 
Hospital  Medical  Association  before  leaving  Panama  for  the  United 
States,  where  the  American  Medical  Association  had  invited  them 
to  present  their  joint  study  on  Amebiasis  at  the  American  Medical 
Association  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

PARAGUAY 

Review  of  work  of  sanitary  campaign. — In  a  recent  review  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  sanitary  commission  of  Paraguay 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  during  the 
past  four  years  it  was  stated  that  constant  and  intensive  work  had 
been  carried  on  by  treatments  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
in  60  districts,  where  more  than  595,800  treatments  were  given. 
The  total  population  reached  was  531,627. 

After  a  recent  tour  of  inspection  through  Luque,  Aregua,  Ypacarai, 
Caacup^,  Itanguk,  Ita,  and  San  Bernadino,  the  director  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  campaign  announced  that  the  results  of  the  campaign  w’ere  very 
perceptible,  for  not  only  had  general  health  conditions  improved 
but  even  without  any  personal  supervision  the  people  had  put  into 
practice  many  of  the  prophylactic  measures  they  had  learned,  a  good 
example  of  this  being  the  fact  that  whereas  formerly  latrines  were 
almost  unknown  in  the  rural  sections,  now  almost  all  farm  houses 
are  provided  with  them. 

PERU 

Antimalaria  Commission. — In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1928, 
the  Antimalaria  Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Sebastian 
Lorente  convened  to  plan  measures  for  the  eradication  of  malaria 
in  Peru. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  to  aid  health  department. — Upon 
the  request  of  Dr.  Sebasti&n  Ijorente,  Director  of  Public  Health,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  sent  its  entomologist.  Doctor  Shannon,  to 
Peru  to  study  the  agent  of  infection  of  the  disease  known  as  verruga. 
The  Foundation  has  been  anxious  to  study  this  disease,  some  work 
having  already  been  done  on  it  by  the  late  Doctor  Noguchi,  whose 
recent  death  while  engaged  in  yellow  fever  research  in  Africa  is  so 
deeply  regretted.  It  now  remains  to  discover  what  insect  or  other 
agent  transmits  the  germ  of  verruga  from  one  human  being  to  another. 

SALVADOR 

Public  health  and  welfare. — In  the  last  10  months  of  1927  work 
was  continued  on  the  paving  and  sanitation  of  the  city,  10,544  meters 
of  water  pipe  being  laid,  besides  20,700  meters  of  sewers  and  4,990 
meters  of  drains.  The  construction  of  the  new  waterworks  was  also 
pushed. 
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In  the  port  of  La  Libertad  the  water-purification  plant  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  installation  of  the  violet-ray  apparatus. 

The  Vaccine  Institute  was  opened,  and  prepared  15,520  tubes  of 
vaccine,  of  which  14,501  were  distributed  to  the  departmental  travel¬ 
ing  vaccinators.  A  total  of  91,571  persons  was  vaccinated  and  57,000 
re  vaccinated.  The  antimalaria  service  was  reoi^anized  and  the 
number  of  sanitary  inspectors  considerably  increased.  A  campaign 
against  mosquito  larvae  met  with  good  results.  The  bacteriological 
laboratories  made  8,049  examinations.  The  hookworm  section  gave 
28,553  treatments  and  cured  5,009  patients;  it  also  distributed  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets,  posters,  handbills,  etc. 

The  needy  were  given  assistance  by  the  charity  department  in  12 
hospitals,  5  orphan  asylums,  2  day  nurseries,  2  almshouses,  a  sana¬ 
torium,  and  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  Red  Cross  and  a  private 
charitable  organization  also  cooperating  in  behalf  of  the  ill  and 
indigent. 

URUGUAY 

Infant  mortality  survey. — With  the  conclusion  of  preliminaiy 
arrangements,  the  actual  survey  of  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  to 
be  made  in  Uruguay  in  conformity  with  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Infant  Mortality  Conference  held  in  Montevideo  in  June,  1927,  was 
begun  on  March  1,  1928.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  13 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  physician  who  will  gather  information 
on  the  causes  of  deaths  among  infants  less  than  a  year  of  age,  noting 
particularly  the  physical,  economic,  and  moral  status  of  the  parents, 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care  of  the  mother  and  the  early  care  of  the 
child. 

Antityphoid  campaign. — The  National  Council  of  Hygiene 
recently  initiated  a  campaign  against  typhoid  fever  by  means  of  an 
educational  program  urging  vaccination. 


Argentine  Art  for  Ibero  American  Exposition. — The  Argen¬ 
tine  committee  for  participation  in  the  Ibero  American  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  Seville  in  1929,  has  decided  to  prepare  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  Argentine  painting  and  sculpture  to  remain  in  the 
Argentine  building. 

Argentine  artists  in  Ne\v  A'ork. — The  Argentine  artist  Benito 
Quinquela  Martin  exhibited  30  of  his  canvasses  in  the  Anderson 
Galleries  on  Park  Avenue,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  patronage  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  persons.  The  pictures  are  in  many  cases 
paintings  of  the  industrial  life  of  his  country,  one  being  “Dusk  in 
a  shipyard  of  La  Boca,”  another,  “Boat  being  repaired,”  and  a  third 
a  view  in  a  steel  foundry. 

The  press  of  New  A"ork  reported  on  March  1,  1928,  that  the  noted 
Argentine  sculptor  Angel  Maria  de  Rosa  had  opened  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Art  Center. 

COLOMBIA 

Diplomatic  and  consular  manual. — Dr.  Jos6  Maria  P6rez  Sar- 
miento  has  just  published  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Manual  of  Colombia.  Members  of  the  consular  corps  find 
this  work  extremely  valuable,  since  it  contains  a  detailed  statement 
of  their  functions  and  of  the  procedure  which  they  should  follow  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  duties.  Diplomats  make  use  of  the  sections  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  Colombia,  the  regulations  on  the  diplo-  ^ 

matic  service,  and  the  list  of  treaties,  conventions,  etc.,  signed  by  j 

C’olomhia  from  1811  until  the  present. 

Death  of  an  ex-Preside.\t  of  the  Republic. — On  March  2, 
1928,  Gen.  Jorge  Holguin,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Colombian  public  life,  died  in  Bogota.  For 
nearly  60  years  he  held  the  highest  governmental  positions,  including 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  for  two  terms.  As  a  diplomat  he 
represented  his  country  in  the  I’^nited  States  and  the  principal 
European  capitals.  As  a  private  citizen,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  patrician  families  in  the  country’,  he  possessed  cpialities  which 
made  him  admired  and  respected  by  all. 
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HONDURAS 

Weekly  magazine. — El  Amigo  del  Hogar  (The  Home  Friend),  a 
weekly  mafjazine,  has  recently  appeared  in  Comayaguela.  Its  con¬ 
tents  are  selected  with  a  view  to  cultural  and  social  improvement. 

PERU 


Brazilian  poetess  in  Lima. — Rosalina  Coelho  Lisboa  de  Miller, 
a  Brazilian  poetess,  was  entertained  by  the  Peruvian  poet  Santos 
Chocano  at  a  gathering  of  poets,  musicians,  and  other  intellectuals 
in  Lima.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  recitations  by  the  various 
poets  of  their  verses  and  music  composed  and  played  by  the  pianists 
present. 

UNITED  STATES 

Pan  American  Union  office  building. — A  bill  permitting  the 
erection  of  an  office  building  for  the  Pan  American  Union  on  a  plot 
of  government  land  in  the  rear  of  the  Union’s  magnificent  building 
in  Washington,  so  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors  to  the  capital, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  25  and  by  the 
Senate  on  May  8,  1928.  The  increasing  activities  and  pemonnel  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  have  caused  its  present  quarters  to  become 
more  and  more  cramped  for  office  space. 

VENEZUELA 

Prese.vtation  of  Venezuelan  flag. — On  .January  28,  1928,  a 
Venezuelan  flag  was  formally  presented  and  set  up  in  the  birthplace 
of  Marti  in  Habana  before  an  audience  which  included  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  several  Latin-.Vmerican  countries  in  which  that  Cuban 
patriot  had  lived  at  various  times.  The  flag  is  of  silk,  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  was  given  by  President  Gomez  as  a  token 
of  homage  rendered  an  apostle  of  liberty  by  the  country  which  is  the 
birthplace  of  Spanish-.Vmerican  liberty. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  15,  1028 


Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks,  incIudinK  branches  in  '  Feb.  2  Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at  Hue- 


•Vritentina.  at  close  of  business  on  Jan.  31,  1928.  I  ' 

Value  of  the  .Vritentine  exports  during  January  and  February,  I  Mar,  20 
1928.  I 

.Argentine  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  during  1927 . ...do _ 


nos  Aires. 
Do. 


Monthly  reiK)rt  on  commerce  and  indastries.  February,  1928.. i  Mar.  8  J.  F.  McOurk,  consul  at  La 

Par. 

BRAZIL  I 

Budget  for  the  city  of  Man&os  for  1928 . 1  Jan.  31  (leo.  E.  Seltzer,  yice  consul  at 

Man&os. 

Keyiew  of  commerce  and  industries  tor  January,  1928 . i  Feb.  8  Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen- 

'  eral  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

.Annual  rex  iew  of  commerce  and  industries  of  ManSos  consular  Feb.  15  Oeo.  E.  Seltzer. 

<listrict  for  the  year  1927. 

Modern  sugar  mill  for  Rio  Orande  do  Norte.. . •  Feb.  23  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 

I  Pernambuco. 

Builgel  for  the  city  of  Bahia  for  1928 . ...do . I  Howard  Donavan,  consul  at 

!  I  Bahia. 

Finances  of  the  city  of  Bahia  during  1927.. .  Feb.  24]  Do. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  coffee  eziiorts  during  February,  1928 . 1  Mar.  8  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Declared  exiairts  to  the  United  Stales  from  Santos  during  j  Mar.  9  Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at  San- 

February,  1928.  and  coffee  movement  through  the  port.  j  _tos. 

Ex|>orts  to  the  United  States  from  Pernambuco  district,  cal-  |...do .  Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

endar  year  1927. 

ParanA  Stale  hank,  text  of  the  law . ...do .  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 

I  Paulo. 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  February,  .Mar.  10  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

1928. 

Brazilian  agricultural  proxluction  in  1920-27 . Mar.  12  Do. 

Traile  notes,  period  Mar.  1  to  1,5,  1928 . 1  Mar.  15  Do. 


.Annual  reiairt  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Punia  .Arenas  Feh.  2  John  T.  Carvin,  vice  consul  at 


district  for  the  year  1927. 


Punt  a  .Arenas. 


.Annual  re|M>rt  on  trade  of  the  .Antofagasta  district  for  the  year  Feb.  20  (leo.  1).  llo|)|)er,  consul  at 


Review  of  commerce  and  indiLstries  of  the  Santa  Marta  district  Mar. 
for  (piarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1927. 


Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 


February  rejiort  on  commerce  and  industries,  1928.. . .  Mar.  15  ItiMlerick  W.  Unckles,  vice 

i  cnn.sul  at  San  Jose. 

CUBA 

ReiMirt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Santiago  consular  dis-  |  .Mar.  12  Harry  \V.  Story,  vice  consul  a  I 
trict  for  the  year  1927.  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

February,  1928,  review  of  commene  and  industries . I  Mar.  20  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at 

I  Habana. 

Cuban  sugar  (|Uota  law . . . . . . . I  Mar.  21  Do. 

Review  of  commene  and  industries.  Isle  of  Pines,  for  the  year  Mar.  22  Sheriilan  Talbott,  vice  consul 


I  at  Nueva  tlerona. 

Expansion  of  Cuba’s  economic  program . 1  Mar.  30  L.  J.  Keena. 

Cuban  exiairts  during  1927 .  .Apr.  3  Do. 

POMINICAN  RKPl'BUl' 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1927 .  Mar.  13  James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consu 

at  Santo  Domingo. 

('iLstonis  and  internal-revenue  collections  ha- February,  1928...  .Mar.  15  Do. 

Population  of  the  Reimblic  in  1927 . .  Mar.  Ifi  Do. 

■Shark  industry  and  supply . .  Mar.  29  ,  Do. 
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Subject 

Date 

.Author 

ECUADOR 

1928 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  February,  iy2S . 

Mar.  15 

VV.  .Allen  Rhode,  vice  consul 
at  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA 

Trade  financing  and  exchange  in  Guatemala.. . 

Mar.  5 

H.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  consul 
at  Guatemala  City. 

HONDURAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1H2S . 

Feb.  20 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Te¬ 
gucigalpa. 

February  review . . 

Mar.  1 

Do. 

MEXICO 

New  cottonseed-oil  refinery  for  Mexicali . 

Mar.  21 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Mexi¬ 
cali. 

NICARAGUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua  for 
February,  1928. 

Mar.  2 

Christian  T.  Stager,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

PANAMA 

February  reiatrt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Mar.  13 

William  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Panama  City. 

SALVADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1928 . 

Mar.  5 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Review  for  the  month  of  March,  1928.. . 

VENEZUELA 

•Mar.  31 

Do. 

Annual  re[>ort  of  the  Maracaibo  consular  district  for  1927 . 

Feb.  27 

.Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Statement  of  the  Banco  de  Maracaibo  for  Jan.  31,  1928.. . 

Mar.  8 

Do. 

Traffic  problems  in  Maracailm . 

Mar.  9 

Do. 

Statement  of  the  Banco  Comercial  de  Maracaibo  for  Feb.  29, 

Mar.  17 

Do. 

1928. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Caracas  consular  district  for 
the  year  1927. 

Mar.  20 

U.  M.  Wolcott,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

